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TOPICS OF THE DAY 








DEADLOCK OVER THE RACING BILLS 


LTHO his Presidential candidacy, in spite of earlier rumors 

of a bolt, has won the indorsement of the New York Repub- 

lican State Convention, Governor Hughes, in the opinion of politi- 
cal observers, is now at the most critical point in his career. Ina 
sense he has staked his future on his fight to break the deadlock 
over the bills which he has championed to stop gambling at the 
race-tracks. That he has suffered a reverse, but not a defeat, by 
the Senate's tie vote on his pet measures, is the prevailing opinion 
of the press. He has already met the situation by a message to 
the legislature again urging these bills, and by an intimation that 
he will call an extra session to enact them. As another step 
toward breaking the deadlock he calls for a special election to fill 
the seat made vacant by the death of Senator Franchot of the 
Niagara-Orleans district. “The contest,” he says, “has only be- 
gun”; and “it will continue until the will of the people has been 
obeyed.” In his message—which Senator Grady describes as 
“impertinent ” and Senator McCarren as a failure to “mind his 
“abolish 


the existing discriminations in favor of race-track gambling” can 
not be regarded as disposing of the matter, since “the Constitution, 


own business”—he states that the refusa) of the Senate to 


with its peremptory mandate, still stands.” Speaking before the 
Lawyers’ Club in Buffalo he said, “you can not afford to have an 
issue between the Constitution of the State and an unscrupulous 
money power and allow the Constitution to be defeated”; and 
again, at Watertown, he spoke of the problem as “something more 
than a matter of morals.” Senator McCarren, nevertheless, asserts 
confidently that the antigambling bills “are dead.” 

“A certain number of criminals in Albany accepted bribes 
offered, and a bi)) against public gambling was beaten,” is the New 
York Journal's blunt summing up of the incident; and 7/e Jour- 
nal of Commerce admits that “the most corrupt and disreputable 
influences were successfully used to determine the vote.” “ Honest 
men,” says The Evening Mail,“ read the record with shame and 
humiliation.” It goes on to say: 

“The issue is not now confined to the question whether betting 
shall be continued on our race-tracks, but has broadened out into 
the more serious question, whether a ring of gamblers can defeat 
the policies of a Republican governor, of a Republican majority 
in the Assembly, and of a State constitution framed by a Repub- 
lican convention and ratified by the people by substantial majori- 
ties'at the pols: 2 ./6).-.5-.) 


“The battle has not been lost. It has only begun. Governor 
Hughes will find that an appeal to his party and to the people will 


have a quick response, and that on the issue as it is now joined— 
the race-track lobby or the Governor—there will be no uncertain 


stand of the voters.” 
“The next month or two,” says the Springfield Repuddican, 


“will be a period of great significance in Governor Hughes’s pub- 
lic life, if it reveals him as an executive who can not only take 
blows, but give them.” “Governor Hughes may be depended 
upon to do what he set out to do, if not to-day, then to-morrow or 
the next day,” predicts the Washington Herald, which adds that 
“the Pat McCarrens at Albany are dealing with no weakling.” 


‘ 


The Baltimore Mews points to the 


York’s strong executive” manifest in the fact that “nobody looks on 
the contest as over.” What is certain, says the New York Zvening 


“splendid compliment to New 


Post, is that Governor Hughes has not yet exhausted his power, and 


that he stands ready to exhaust it before giving up the measure, 
The New York Commercial, however, thinks that if the Gover- 


nor calls an extra session to continue the contest, “nine-tenths of 
the people who now admire the man will wonder if he has beew 
bereft of his judgment entirely”; and the Brooklyn Citizex de- 
precates “the coercion systematically employed by the Governor 
and the supporters of the bills upon the members of the Senate.” 
It even asserts that “on their merits and free from coercion, neither 
branch of the legislature would even have reported them out of 


committee.” Ze Glode predicts ultimate victory for Governor 


Hughes, but at the same time offers a word of kindly explanation 
on behalf of his opponents, To quote: 


“It is better to interpret the defeat of the bills sanely and to 
recognize frankly the kind of influences tnat must be overcome to 
secure the passage of reform legislation of this character. A con- 
siderable number of persons believe it is an abuse of the police 
power suddenly to confiscate property which has been invested 
under existing laws. With others the prejudice against what they 
deem attempts to make men better by legislation is deep-seated 
and not altogether without justification. Still others feel the antip- 
athy which always springs up when puritanism seeks to interfere 
with established popular amusements. Sumptuary and semi- 
sumptuary legislation run counter to the human instinct that breeds 
the desire to be Jetalone. . . . It is foolish for the advocates of the 
race-track bills to deny that a large public opinion supports race- 
track gambling, plainly pernicious and removable tho it may be.” 


Of the proposed special election the New York 7yzhune says: 


“A special election in Senator Franchot’s district will probably 
afford a fair opportunity to test the real popular strength of the 
antigambling issue. The Niagara-Orleans district is close, one 
county tending to be Democratic and the other to be Republican, 
and Senator Franchot having carried it by only 750 majority. It 
is not unlikely that the racing interests will be ready to spend large 
sums in order to control a special election there, and, probably 
counting on this, Senators Grady and McCarren are already pre- 
dicting that its result will be another Democratic senator. But 
if the antigambling issue has taken such a powerful hold upon the 
people in the upper part of the State as has been asserted, and as 
there are some reasons to believe, the result will be the choice of 
a senator to support the Governor.” 
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THE REPUBLICAN STAMPEDE FOR 
TARIFF REVISION 


N amused skepticism is in evidence in the comment of Inde- 
pendent and Democratic papers on the unanimity with 
which the Republican Presidential candidates are putting them- 
selves on record as tariff revisionists, while the Republican papers 
have little to say about it. The tariff-reform plank in Mr. Taft’s 
platform caused no surprize, but when Speaker Cannon, the vete- 
ran stand-patter, gracefully accepted the Illinois indorsement on a 
platform similarly equipped, the event was regarded as little short 
of sensational. Then Vice-President Fairbanks, whom also we 
have been wont to regard as a stand-patter, stole a march on the 
others by demanding not only revision, but revision in a hurry. 
According to the Indiana platform—the tariff plank of which was 
supposedly written by Mr. Fairbanks himself—revision should be 
taken in hand by a special session of the present Congress, to be 
called immediately after the November election. This eclipses 
the Ohio and Illinois programs which would leave the revision of 
the tariff to a special session of the Sixty-first Congress, to be con- 
vened after the inauguration of the next President. 

“Perhaps all this talk in Republican circles about tariff revision 
is merely for use at the Presidential election,” is the suspicious 
comment of the Baltimore Suz (Ind. Dem.). Another Democratic 
paper, the St. Louis Repudiic, thinks that only Taft, of the three 
Republican candidates named, is sincere in his advocacy of tariff 
reform. Thus: 


“No gift of clairvoyance or telepathy is needed to read between 
the lines of Fairbanks’s epistle to the Hoosiers that he stands flat- 
footed on the Cannon tariff platform adopted by the Illinois 
Republican Convention at Springfield the other day. 

“And the Cannon platform is so eloquent in its eulogies of the 
Dingley Act that its pretended concessions to the Western demand 
for revision ring false and hollow in the ear of every man who 
knows the difference between a custom-house and a corner grocery.” 


To the New Orleans 7i%mes-Democrat (Dem.) these Republican 
professions of zeal for tariff revision “bear all the earmarks of a 
political move, pure and simple.” To quote: 

“No doubt the President, like many other members of his party, 


would like to correct some of the tariff abuses and inequalities—if 
the ‘interests’ behind the party would permit. Republican revision- 
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ists made a great noise in the world not many months ago. It was 
announced that the stand-patters were on the brink of defeat. It 
developed, however, that the apparently discomfited element had 
merely adopted the Fabian policy. Its apparent retreat turned 
out a victory, for the campaign for revision never progressed 
further than the oratorical stage. . . . After election the necessity 
for tariff revision will be far less evident to the party leaders ie 
revision may be postponed for another two years, or another four 
years, or until popular sentiment forces another resort to the old 
expedient. 

“It should be evident that if the tariff is to be reformed, in the 
true sense of that word, the work must be done by Democratic 
votes. Sooner or later the revisionists in the Republican ranks 
will find this out, and refuse to be longer tricked. It may be hoped 
that the awakening will come soon, for the need of revision grows 
more apparent daily. It may also be hoped that the suggestion 
of a committee or a commission to gather information will be 
adopted at this session, provided that the membership of that body 
be chosen with a view to gathering facts, rather than misleading 
statistics for use of special pleaders. As for the intimation that 
the Republicans of the next Congress will set about revision 
promptly and in good faith, we think that may be dismissed as 
campaign buncombe—unless the voters register their mandate at 
the polls by voting out the stand-patters and ‘electing in their stead 
Democrats pledged by their party and personal platforms to early 
and honest tariff reform.” 


It is widely admitted that the popular demand for tariff revision 
has reached a stage where it can not safely be ignored by either 
party. It is clearly a matter that “worries the Republicans,” says 
the Atlanta Constitution (Dem.). Even 7he American Eceno- 
mist, the principal organ of the stand-patters, makes this admis- 
sion : 

“Politicians and reformers of a certain sort are bedeviled with 
the idea that something must be done to the tariff. Present ap- 
pearances indicate that they will control the action of the Repulj- 
lican Convention so that whichever party wins at the polls, the 
tariff will be upset.” : 

Mr. Niles, who represents the National Association of Many- 
facturers in this movement for revision, declares that “the publi 
is fast getting ready to care for itself in this matter, without regard 
to obstructionists, active or passive.” “It seems at last as if the 
tariff-reformer’s day was coming,” remarks the Richmond 77mes- 
Dispatch (Dem.); but the St. Louis Repudlic predicts that “when 
the tariff is revised, the revision will be done by a Democratic 

















“HELP! HELP!” 
—Bush in the New York Wor/d (Dem.). 


“TEAKING? OH, SHE'LL STAY UP UNTIL AFTER ELECTION.” 
—De Mar in the Philadelphia Record (Dem.). 


SOME DEMOCRATIC TARIFF JIBES. 
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ANOTHER MILK STRIKE. 
— McWhorter in the St. Paul Despatch. 


AN UNAPPRECIATIVE BEAST. 
_—De Mar in the Philadelphia Record. 


“REPUDIATING AN OLD BILL.” 


Congress and the act will be signed by a Democratic President, 
or not at all.” The New York Wor/d (Dem.), on the other hand, 
is equally certain that “the Dingley Law will be revised by its 
friends or not at all”; and it adds that “there is far more reason 
for fearing that the high-tariff Republicans will succeed in raising 
some of the present duties than that the Democrats can make any 
sweeping reductions.” To quote further in explanation : 


“Even if the Democrats should elect the next President and 
carry the House, the Republicans, through their control of the 
Senate, would still be in a position to dictate the terms on which 
the Dingley duties might be changed. The power that they hold 
through their majority of thirty-one Senators—more than one-third 
of the total number—is absolute. It is altogether unlikely that it 
will be withdrawn by any political turnover within the next five 
years. A really Democratic tariff for revenue only or one savor- 
ing of free trade is simply out of the question.” 


Reviewing the present positions of Taft, Cannon, and Fairbanks 
on the question of revision, the New York /ournal of Commerce 
puts the facts concisely as follows : 


“Mr. Taft’s Ohio plank declared for revision in a moderate way 
without putting forward any special feature except that the differ- 
ence between American and foreign wages in the production of 
competing commodities must be covered by protective duties, that 
labor may not suffer nor the standard of living be lowered... . 
Mr. Cannon’s I]linois plank had an idea of its own in the mini- 
mum and maximum tariff, the former to be for the fullest protec- 
tion and the latter for retaliation upon any foreign nation that shall 
presume to discriminate against the United States in any of its 
tariff arrangements. . . . The Republicans of Indiana. . . have 
concluded that revision ‘would be now beneficial,’ and they do not 
wish to wait any longer than is necessary to carry out their 
cherished purpose. . . . They would not disturb the Presidential 
campaign with this issue further than to make their promise, but 
as soon as the election is over they would have an extraordinary 
session of the present Congress to do the work, in the mean time 
securing ‘the proper data by experts for intelligent revision.’ 
There would be only about three weeks in which to work before 
the regular session opened and the latter would last oniy three 
months and would be full of appropriation bills and other absorb- 
ing tasks.” 

The New York Zrzbune, which many regard as almost the official 
organ of the present Administration, dissents from the “Indiana 
idea,” which it treats, nevertheless, with more consideration than 
does Zhe Sun. Says the latter paper: “That there will be suffi- 


cient time between the Tuesday after the first Monday in November 
and the dissolution of the Congress on March 4 for the proper 
consideration of the appropriation bills, for the general legislation 
that must be considered, and for the extremely disputatious and 
delicate job of readjusting scientifically the import duties no man 
of sense believes.” ‘ A new Congress, elected on a pledge to revise 
the tariff, thinks 7e 7riéune, “ would do the work more thoroughly 
than a hold-over body not chosen with any such definite mission.” 





THE LEADING PRESIDENTIAL 
CANDIDATE 


HE leading nominee for the Presidency—in point of time—is 
Thomas E. Watson, of Georgia, named by the Populists at 

St. Louis on April 3, and the chief newspaper interest in his can- 
didacy concerns itself with the number of votes he is likely to draw 
from the great parties. Practically every paper that comments 
on it contrasts the great Populist vote of more than a million for 
Weaver, in 1892, with Watson’s 117,000 in 1904, when he ran be- 
hind the Socialist and Prohibition candidates. The Populist 
vote “has gone with Bryan into the Democratic camp,” says the 
Chicago 7rzbune (Rep.), and “has lost whatever strength it may 


have had as an independent movement.” The Chicago Record- 
Herald (Ind.) treats the Populist history and prospects thus : 


“The Populists have had a checkered and eventful history. In 
1892 they astonished the country by the vote they rolled up for 
Weaver. They carried several States, secured legislatures, and 
captured many Congressional seats. Their popular following 
reached nearly a million, 

“In 1896 the Populist party fused with the Democrats and sup- 
ported Bryan. It was, therefore, impossible to determine whether 
they had gained or lost adherents. 

“In 1900 the Populists, with the exception of a small middle-of- 
the-road faction, again fused with and supported Bryan. In 1904 
the Populists acted independently, as they would have nothing to 
do with Parker and the supporters of the ‘conservative’ Demo- 
cratic candidate. Their Presidential candidate in that year was 
Watson, who has just again been nominated by the Populists. His 
vote, however, was only 117,000, and he was behind the Socialist 
candidate, Debs. 

“Populist leaders say that their party will do much better 
this year, in spite of the creation of a Hearst national party, the 
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Independence party, or of the great popularity of the Roosevelt 
policies with the Republicans and of Bryan’s ideas with the 
Democrats of the West. They 
deny that recent political de- 
velopments have had an ad- 
verse effect on ‘ third-party’ 
movements. 

“As to the Populist plat- 
form, the principal planks are 
those which advocate ‘green- 
backism,’ government owner- 
ship of railroads, the initia- 
tive and referendum, public 
work for unemployed, and leg- 
islation depriving the Federal 
courts of the power of annul- 
ling acts of Congress approved 
by the Executive. The last- 
named plank is the conspicu- 
ous novelty of the Populist 
platform, which otherwise does 
not diverge widely from the 
eclectic Independence  plat- 
form.” 





The most important work 
of the Populist party, thinks 
the New Orleans 777es-Demo- 
crat (Dem.), has been the 
forcing of its radical beliefs 
upon the other parties, and 
the Norfolk V7rginian-Pilot 














(Dem.) remarks similarly : 
Copyrighted, 1904, by Pach Bros,, New York, i 


“The first Presidential ticket 
in the field is that of the party 
which, without winning a sin- 
gle victory at the polls in the 
national field, has within the last two decades succeeded in impress- 
ing its leading principles and policies upon the platforms of both of 
the great political organizations. Reviewing the political events 
Since 1892 it is impossible to dispute the fact that the doctrines of 
Populism, so derided when originally propounded by their authors, 
have grown to be the foundation-stones of both the Democratic 
and Republican temples. In 1906, with the leadership of Mr. 
Bryan, who had already been nominated by a Populist convention, 
the Democrats appropriated to themselves the leading tenets of 
the Populistic faith, theretofore opposed as heretical. 

“When Mr. Roosevelt in 1904 began to look around for issues 
on which to lift the Republican party from moribundity and him- 
self to Czsarism, he appropriated without scruple the campaign 
thunder which Bryan had borrowed from Jerry Simpsou & Com- 
pany and set himself with fiery zeal to commit Republicanism 


THOMAS E. WATSON, 


Who begins running for the Presidency 
several months ahead of his rivals. 
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against the conditions which itself had created and for the 
of reform in entagonism to which its record had been made. 

“Bereft of the nurslings of its brain, the Populist party appar- 
ently fell into astate of innocuous desuetude. Without an anchor- 
age, its membership drifted here and there, while the leadership 
made futile efforts to reanimate the denuded corpse but could never 
rally sufficient forces to achieve a respectable resurrection. I]t 
was a sad spectacle of audacious dishonesty strutting proudly into 
fame, by virtue of enforced loan on the one hand and downright 
larceny on the other, while the real owners of the royal robes 
staggered in the background, their claims unnoticed and their 
wrongs forgotten.” 


program 


LABOR AND CAPITAL BURNISHING 
THEIR WEAPONS 


. RY TAFT, ina recent Chicago speech, very posi- 

tively predicts “a gigantic controversy between labor and 
capital,” which, when it comes, “will decide once for all how 
capital and labor shall share the joint profits which they create.” 
According to the Chicago Soczalist, “it does not take prophetic 
power to foresee that a wholesale attack upon organized labor will 
be made in the near future”; and if Mr. Samuel Gompers truly 
represents the interests in whose behalf he speaks, the spirit and 
intentions of organized labor are no less militant than those attrib- 
uted to capital. At a hearing of the Judiciary Committee of the 
House on the Hepburn amendments to the Antitrust Law, Mr. 
Gompers declared that “if Congress does not pass laws legalizing 
unions, granting explicitly the right to strike, and in general a 
right to be active through organization in our own interests, there 
will spring up in this country as our successors secret organiza- 
tions, bound by oath to the service of the cause of labor and to the 
fight we have already waged.” He went onto explain that such 
secret organizations would be inevitably less careful and conserva- 
tive than the present labor unions which are conducted in the 
open; “and that fact,” he said, “sounds the warning for the ears 
of Congress.” In the same threatening vein he continued : 


“The Antitrust law as interpreted by the Supreme Court would 
cause the workingman of this country a retrogression of fifty years. 
There stand before us two things—the law and the country’s in- 
dustry. If one must go, industry can not. The law must be amend- 
ed or ended. The workingman can’t wait much longer. Labor 
will hold men and parties accountable for the delay.” 


Most of the “capitalistic ” papers reduce Mr. Gompers’s rather 
vague phrases to a demand for the legalization of the boycott. 
According to many of these papers the Hepburn amendments to 


the Antitrust Law would have this very effect. Even among the 
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WHERE IT WILL FALL THE HEAVIEST. 
— Brinkerhoff in the Cleveland Leader. 





HOW LONG WILL THE CONSUMER STAND IT? 
—Bushnell in the Cincinnati Times-Star. 


THE STRIKE AND THE STRICKEN. 
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THE VENEZUELAN SITUATION, 
—McCutcheon in the Chicago Tribune. 


ASPHALT TRusT—“ I've got a white man a-working for me.” 
—May in the Detroit Journal, 


a EXCITING TIMES IN VENEZUELA. 


labor press we find 7he Journal of the Knights of Labor (Wash- 
ington, D. C.) taking this view of the proposed legislation which 
Mr. Gompers champions. We read: 


“That it is class legislation is proven beyond any question of 
doubt. The law cannot be amended and held to be constitutional 
if the amendment recognizes the right of members of labor organ- 
izations to interfere with a person, firm, or corporation’s business 
through a boycott.” 


Labor, of St. Louis, on the other hand, is quite unabashed in 
its defense of the boycott, both in principle and in practise. To 
quote in part: 


“The American Revolution started with a campaign of boycot- 
ting. How those British rulers hated the American boycott! 

“Organized labor of America can not be fooled on this propo- 
sition. The boycott is ours. It is American. It is hated by the 
enemies of the labor movement, hence it must be a good thing for 
the working people. 

“Ere long the boycott will be extended to the political field. 
The union men and women will boycott the capitalist politicians 
out of business and elect their own men into Congress and legis- 
latures, men and women who know what the labor movement stands 
for, and who know the aims of the Socialist party in this great 
movement for lebor’s emancipation.” 


The rights that Mr. Gompers demands in the name of labor—the 
right to combine for lawful ends, and to strike—are rights already 
enjoyed by it. “The only change recently made,” remarks the 
New York Evening Post, “is to decide, as the Supreme Court has 
at last done, that boycotting is illegal under the Sherman Act as 
it always has been at common law.” Says the same paper: 


“Mr. Gompers refers to the boycott as one of the indispensable 
‘weapons’ of organized labor. Of course, he means peaceful 
weapons ; but it is clear that a“ peaceful’ boycott might as directly 
destroy a man’s property as if enemies had burned down his fac- 
tories: If the Standard Oil Company combines to ruin a small 
competitor, organized \abor cries out on it, and approves the law 
whose aim is to punish it; but when the same even-handed justice 
is applied by the courts to the ruinous acts of jaboring men in 
combination, Mr. Gompers would have us believe that the heavens 
are about to:fall.......... 

“Certainly, laboring men are entitled to back up their views 
with their ballots. But neither by their ballots nor in any other 
way can they set themselves up as a class privileged to do with 
impunity what in other men isa crime. On this fundamental of 
democratic citizenship the President firmly takes his stand. Sec- 


retary Taft is equally explicit. Mr. Bryan has not found it con- 
venient to declare his position.” 

Reverting to the threat to organize under oath-bound secrecy, 
The Post remarks ironically : “Imagine Mr. Gompers compelled 
to operate and orate only in secret! Such a scheme would be 
clearly unconstitutional as inflicting upon him a cruel and unusual 
punishment.” The Providence Journa/, indignant over Mr. Gom- 
pers’s words, exclaims angrily : 


. “No more impudent language toward the law-making body of the 

















THE WEALTH-BERG. 
(As demonstrated by Prof, La Follette.) 
Are you above or below the water-iine ? 
—Johnson in the New York American, 
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PREACHING PROHIBITION BY POSTCARDS. 


nation could be imagined. Mr. Gompers is obviously so drunk 
with power that he really thinks a minority of the workers of the 
country can dictate to all the rest. There must be many union 
men who dissent from this preposterous view.” 


Referring to Mr. Gompers’s principal grievance, the applica- 
tion of the Antitrust Law to labor organizations, the New York 
Times remarks : 


“There is a certain sardonic satisfaction in the fact that labor is 
caught in the net laid for capital, but not for that reason would the 
public see both embarrassed in their beneficial activities. Re- 
peatedly we have criticized statutory condemnation of reasonable 
combinations, but not for that reason can we approve statutory 
condonation of unreasonable combinations, and that is what Mr. 
Gompers asks for. 

“Mr. Gompers errs when he says that there is any desire to 
interfere with the ‘inherent right of workmen going on strike in 
protection of their rights and their very lives.’ Nothing need be 
said upon the point that trade-unionists’ lives are in danger from 
either the law or non-unionists. Neither is it true that any law 
takes from those for whom Mr. Gompers speaks any right to 
oppress others, as by boycotts, black-lists, and the violence which 
so frequently accompanies strikes. Labor never had such rights.” 

“ The question tecurs,” says the New York /ournad of Commerce, 
“precisely what do the labor leaders want to be allowed to do that 


they may not legally do to-day?” And it continues : 


“Their coadjutors of the National Civic Federation, while dis- 


claiming all intention of making boycotting lawful, support the: 


clause of the Hepburn Bill relating to trade disputes for the pur- 
pose of quieting the fears of organized labor ‘lest even strikes and 
labor-unions and trade agreements may be declared illegal under 
the Sherman Antitrust Act as in restraint of trade.’ The excellent 
gentlemen who are trying to show that there is nothing in the de- 
mands of labor which the intelligent and fair-minded capitalist 
may not approve are somewhat overconfident of the effect of 
rational concessions on the minds of the labor leaders. Mr. Gom- 
pers in his ‘address to workers’ has declared that under the 
Supreme Court decision applying the Sherman law to labor com- 
binations ‘every normal, peaceful, and helpful activity of the work- 
ers, whether exercised individually or in association, may be 
construed as a conspiracy or a combination in restraint of trade 
and commerce, and punished by fine and imprisonment, or both, 
and damages may be inflicted to the extent of each individual’s 
possessions.” The misstatement is so gross and palpable as to 
suggest that Mr. Gompers underrates the intelligence of the audi- 
ence to which it is addrest. In any case it is hardly possible to 
insist too strongly on the contempt for truth and fairness of the 
man who promulgates it. It is an obvious waste of time on the 


—Drawn by May for the Patriotic Postcard Co., Saginaw, Mich. 


part of a body like the National Civic Federation to attempt to 
play the rdle of reconciler between capital and labor, when one of 
the most responsible and capable of labor-leaders is constrained 
to invent a purely imaginary grievance for no other apparent pur- 
pose than to fire the hearts of his followers and display his own 
zeal in the cause of labor.” 





THE GROWING INTEREST IN 
PROHIBITION 


“ TS the movement for the prohibition or strict regulation of the 

traffic in liquor to become a factor in national politics?” asks 
The Wall Street Journal in an editorial on the growing strength 
of Prohibition sentiment in the United States. This brings into 
prominence a question which the press have gradually been pre- 
paring for. Altho the popular vote for Prohibition candidates in 
Presidential elections, as this writer points out, has never amounted 
to more than a fraction of the total vote, and has never polled a 
single vote in the electoral college, 7ze Journal believes the fact 
significant that the “ Prohibition vote in 1884, altho amounting to 
only 151,000, was sufficient to prevent the election of Blaine.” 
With this in mind, the editorial writer asks “if it is now likely that 
either of the two parties in their platforms this year will at last 
make some recognition of the Prohibition movement.” We read 


further : 


“The idea has lately been thrown out that inasmuch as the Pro- 
hibition movement has spread most rapidly in the Democratic 


States of the South, Mr. Bryan would have inserted in the Demo- 
cratic platform at Denver at least some slight reference to the 
subject that would be in the nature of giving encouragement to the 
Prohibition movement and thus of attracting the votes of Prohibi- 
tionists, North as well as South, to the Democratic party.” 


The New York Wor/d, in commenting upon the recent electfons 
in Illinois, which voted out more than 1,000 saloons in that State 
alone, sees something eminently picturesque and inspiring in 
the movement. “This is campaigning of a kind which has had no 
parallel since abolition times,” it states, and it believes that “the 
spirit of °76 appears to have cropped out among those who have 
enlisted to conquer the demon rum.” In speaking further of I]linois 
and the West we read: 


“Nearly one-third of the State is now ‘dry.’ Several hundred 
Nebraska townships and nineteen out of thirty-five towns in 
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Colorado voted against saloons. In Michigan on Monday the anti- 
saloon vote won in ten out of fourteen counties. 

“The progress of the Prohibition wave through the States of the 
Middle West is not less remarkable than its sweep of the South. 
In local option the opponents of the saloon have found their most 
effective weapon. It yet retains its hold in the cities. But the 
almost uniform fate of the saloon when presented as a local issue 
in the country districts raises the expectation that it wil) eventually 
succumb to the more slowly aroused moral sentiment of the larger 
centers of population. 

“A noteworthy feature of the antisaloon crusade in the West, as 
was the case in the South, is the active participation of women. 
The Illinois church choirs in white singing before the saloon-doors, 
the processions of Sunday-school children, the solicitation of votes 
by women and their use of their carriages to convey voters to the 
polis, the ringing of church-bells, the prayers, the doxology sung 
on street-corners, . . . a Primrose League canvass or the suffrag- 
ettes storming the doors of Parliament exhibit no more spectacular 
electoral tactics.” 

Literature on the “wet” side of the Prohibition movement has 
recently been added to by a very ingenio-s article by Gustave 
Pabst, the Milwaukee brewer, in The Cosmopolitan Magazine 
(April). Mr. Pabst sees grave danger of imperiling the will-power 
of the nation should the good that comes from fighting the tempta- 
tion for liquor be entirely eliminated. “Shall men rely on their 
strength of character, finding temperance in their will-power,” he 
asks, “or shall they, as a nation, confess defeat and put upon them- 
selves a strait-jacket to make up for their lack of character, and 
forever dispense with the exercise of will?” “The question at 
issue,” he continues, “is not as to the propriety of combating 
drunkenness,” but “whether the Prohibitionists are right in their 
assertion that all use of drinks containing alcohol is sinful.” As 
he puts it: 


“J speak for the great majority of thinking, earnest men—the 
average citizens—for law-makers, scientists, and physicians, when 
I assert that humanity will develop by exercise of the will in the 
future as in the past, and that it will not develop through coercion 
or confession of failure. A vast majority of all the successful men 
and of all the successful nations in the world are moderate drinkers 
of light wines or beers. And it is a fact that in those countries 
where such light wines or beers are drunk exclusively there is little 
or no drunkenness—much less than in those that spasmodically, 
and by legal coercion, aim at absolute prohibition. . . . Germany, 
Great Britain, and our own country do not lag behind in the world’s 
competition. Among Mohammedans, the Turks especially, we 
can study the effects of legal prohibition. It seemed wise to 

















BIRD’'S-EYE VIEW OF PROHIBITION PROSPECTS. 
—Rehse in the St. Paul Daily News. 





their prophet to substitute an 
iron law for the human will. 
What figure do the Mohamme- 
dans cut in the world to-day? 
They are a race of prohibi- 
tionists, and we hear of them 
only by the reports of out- 
rages, fanatical murders, and 
massacres that come to us 
from time to time, or from 
tragedies in their harems 
where womenareslaves. Has 
prohibition, with them, meant 
mora) uplift?” 


“Temperance is civilization 
and intelligence. Prohibition 
is tyranny,” the writer contin- 
ues epigrammatically, empha- 
sizing the danger of so limit- 
ing men’s opportunities by 
prohibitory laws “that they 
may no longer choose for 
themselves between right and 


” 


wrong. 


To quote further : 


“Can we conceive of a weak- 
er and flabbier being than a 
man growing to maturity in a 
State which had removed al) 
temptation to evil? The suc- 
cess of the Prohibitionists in 
their efforts to enact local- “ Temperance is civilization and intel- 
option laws, which, as ad- ligence; prohibition is tyranny,” he says. 
mitted by them, are only a _ He believes that “the success of the Pro- 


Seas : hibitionists would put and keep swad- 
stepping-stone to absolute Pro- dling-clothes upon humanity until, from 


hibition, would put and keep constriction, it must finally perish.” 
swaddling-clothes upon hu- 

manity until, from constricion, it must finally perish, Teach 
achild in infancy to use properly its muscles as well asits brain, 
and a foundation for self-development, self-reliance, and self- 
control is laid. Put its body into a steel-and-leather jacket— 
which would do for that body what the Prohibition law would do 
for the will—and you will make the child sit up straight at once, 
but it won’t amount to much inthe long run. Better teach that 
child to sit up with the aid of its own backbone. That is the prin- 
ciple upon which humanity has grown thus far, and upon which 
the future of the race will be built. As Goethe has truthfullysaid, 
the best government is that which teaches us to govern ourselves.” 














GUSTAVE PABST. 


THE NEGRO IN THE COMING CAMPAIGN 


I] N half-a-dozen important Northern States between the Missis- 

sippi and Hudson Rivers the balance of political power in 
close elections is held by the colored voter, the Washington cor- 
respondents are pointing out, and there is a possibility that he 
may exercise his power this year. This possibility gives a very 
decided significance tothe “ Nationa: Political Convention of Ne- 
groes” which met in Philadelphia last week and resolved to swing 
the negro vote tothe Democratic party if Taft or Roosevelt is nom- 
inated. The Philadelphia Zedger,in its news columns, says of 
this convention, which comprized delegates from twenty-five States : 


“The result of the sessions here was the formation of a national 
organization, the outlining of a campaign against the nomination 
of either Taft or Roosevelt by the Republicans, in which eight 
hundred and fifty stump speakers will take part, and the making 
of a promise to the Democratic party that the majority of the 
1,000,000 negro voters of the country will support Bryan if either 
Taft or Roosevelt is nominated, 

“Representatives of the African race in twenty-five States came 
to assist in a bitter fight against the President and Secretary of 
War ‘ because of their attitude and acts growing out of the 
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Brownsville raid.’ It was a Foraker convention and he was in- 
dorsed for the Presidency and hailed as ‘the negro’s friend.’ ” 


One striking paragraph in the convention’s resolutions runs thus : 


“Secretary Taft sees a turn for the better in cur Southern dis- 
franchisement laws. In that he is not different from Vardaman 
and Tillman. He has justified President Roosevelt’s rash outrage 
in discharging our soldiers without honor and without trial. Even 
Tillman has not done this. President Roosevelt’s act in discharg- 
ing those soldiers without trial was a cruel injustice.” 


This sentiment is shared by the Chicago Conservator (Afro- 


Am.), which declares : 


“We never before heard so many negroes swear that they will 
vote for Bryan if Taft is nominated. And they mean it. The 
common negro is aroused. He has no hopes of office and js not 
for sale. He would as soon be imposed upon by Vardaman and 
Tillman as by Rooseve)t and Taft. Jn fact, he is willing to take 
some punishment in order to punish his betrayers.” 


Another negro organ, the Philadelphia 77zéune, declares, in a 
Jong and strong editorial) which is quoted with approval by the 


Richmond Reformer (Afro-Am.): 


“For this one time, if never before, the negro is united against 
any man brought out by the Administration. So greatly are they 
opposed to Taft that if he is nominated, he will not be elected. 
The negroes will vote for any candidate in preference to Roosevelt 
or Taft, Vardaman and Tillman not excepted. 

“It is a dangerous precedent to insult and treat witM indignity 
ten million negroes, as has been done by the Roosevelt Adminis- 
tration. . . . How could any reasonable thinking person expect 
the negroes of this country to support Roosevelt or Mr. Taft, if 
nominated? . . . Mr. Roosevelt is playing adeep game of politics, 
in which he will find himself coming to grief before long. . . . His 
injustice done to this battalion will not down, nor will his new zeal 
appease us. The Afro-American vote is against him.” 


On the other side may be quoted, however, the New York Age, 
the leading organ of the colored race in this country. It says: 


“While some are advising the negro voters to bolt the Repub- 
lican party and support a Democrat at the coming Presidential 
election, President Koosevelt is recognizing the negro in a way 
that no other President of the United States has ever done. His 
recent recognition of merit and fitness was the appointment of Mr. 
S. Laing Williams, of Chicago, as United States Attorney to take 
charge of the Bureau of Emigration for that section of the country. 

“No President has ever appointed so many colored men to 
prominent Federal positions in the Northern States. No other 
President has had the courage to appoint negroes to Federal 
positions in such cities as New York, Chicago, and Boston.” 


The same organ says of Secretary Taft: 


“The negroes of this country have no better friend in public life 
to-day than William H. Taft. Judging from all that he has done 
and all that he has said in their behalf and in behalf of the dark 
races for whom he has acted and spoken, no man is more entitled 
to their gratitude than he is.” 





MAMMON AS PEACEMAKER 


+ picture of the Dove of Peace feeding contentedly from 

the hand of Mammon, while slightly beyond the imagination 
of the old masters, and hardly according to the tradition of song 
and story, is, nevertheless, not lacking in human interest. Just 
when Peace Conferences, world evangelical conventions, and 
the like stept aside to let what has heretofore been known as the 
devil’s goodman Friday, try his hand, is not stated, but if the con- 
vincing article on the financial brotherhood of man in Collier's 
Weekly is true, he has wrought well. If this theory be proven, 
then bard and poetaster, scribe and universal-peace agitators stand 
in grave danger of being forced to hang their harps and other 
highly commendable paraphernalia upon the trees to join the 
already overcrowded army of the unemployed. 
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Mr. Moffett, the writer in Co//ier’s, explains his the 


ory in part 
as follows: 


ae great sieeve of Europe have succeeded in keeping their 
hands off each others’ throats longer than they ever did in their 
whole previous history, and it is quite possible. that they ma 
never fight again. . y 

“What does this mean? Are religion and philanthropy taking 
possession of the chancelleries of the world? lt seems hard to 
believe it. There never was a time when the aspirations of most 
of the Powers were more frankly commercia). 
is doing something for humanity after all. 

“Formerly when one country fought another it was ‘wo to the 
vanquished.’ As an invading army seared its way through fields 
and towns, trampling down crops and burning houses, it was the 
enemy’s property it was destroying. When merchant ships were 
sunk at sea, the loss fell upon the nation whose people owned 
them. But now the strands of ownership are laced around the 
world, Every nation is a part proprietor of every other. Not long 
ago one of the magazines shudderingly pictured the horrors of a 
German bombardment of New York. If such a catastrophe should 
occur every shell would knock a hole in the dividends of a German 
corporation, German banks, insurance, steamship, and trading 
companies are heavily interested in New York rea) estate. The 
shares of American railroad, public-service, and industrial cor- 
porations are largely held in Germany. Ifa merchant ship were 
sunk at sea, the loss would fall not upon the owners, but upon 
underwriters, who might be of any nationality. Even the war 
weapons of almost every civilized country in the world have been 
paid for by bonds which are held everywhere. So America has 
helped to build battle-ships for Japan, and England has helped to 
provide rapid-firing field-guns for a possible German army of in- 
vasion. And when there is talk of war between the United States 
and Japan some of the first sufferers are American holders of 
Japanese bonds, who see a point or two knocked off the price of 
their securities in the market. If the danger seemed to be really 
acute, loans on these securities would be called, and Wall Street 


would suffer in all its nerves in sympathy with the distress of 
Tokyo.” 


Perhaps Mammon 


“Capital is the one truly international force of the modern world,” 
the writer continues. “In the Middle Ages,” he affirms, “ the 
Church stood above kings ; now the rulers of kings are the cosmo- 


> 


politan financiers.” ‘To quote further: 


“The universalizing of business which has already so profoundly 
influenced the relations of the peoples of the world is only in its 
infancy, but its development has gone far enough in some direc- 
tions to show what may be expected in all. The Standard Oil 
Company and the Russian Oil Trust have divided the globe into 
two petroleum hemispheres. No doubt that business will soon 
belong to a single corporation. The lines of the great English 
cable combination girdle the earth. Wireless telegraphy is carried 
on by companies whose sphere of action is the world. The sleep- 
ing-cars of Europe and Asia are run by a single international com- 
pany. As business in all countries passes more and more out of 
the control of individuals and into that of corporations, whose 
shares flit from hand to hand and from nation to nation in the 
markets, we may expect to see the field of ownership steadily 
broaden until the nationality of a company counts for no more than 
the fact now counts that it is domiciled in New Jersey. When 
that time comes the brotherhood of man, which missionaries have 
been vainly preaching for nineteen hundred years, will have be- 
come in a business sense an accomplished fact. It will no longer 
make any difference whether a nation is strong or weak, invader 


or invaded. The wounds of one will be the wounds of all, and 
all alike will have to pay for war’s destruction, wherever it may 


fall.” 





TOPICS IN BRIEF 


None of the married delegates will go to Chicago »ninstructed.—Ohio State 
Journal, 

Home rule is coming to Ireland, but it is not violating the speed li-nit.— 
Toledo Blade. ‘ 

TueE North Pole is said to be shifting, but Fairbanks remains in the ‘party. 
—New York American. } 
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FOREIGN COMMENT 


THE NEW BRITISH PREMIER 


HE new Prime Minister who is to succeed Sir Henry Camp- 
bell-Bannerman appears to be a very different person from 

his genial, good-natured, and extremely popular predecessor. Mr. 
Asquith is not the “persona gratissima to all” that the London 
Daily Telegram styles Sir Henry. Politically speaking he may 
be almost termed an aris- 
tocratic democrat, or a 
democratic _ aristocrat. 
This impression is con- 





veyed by his personal 
appearance. He is, even 
in looks, somewhat young 
to succeed Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman, a 
veteran of seventy-one. 
The new Prime Minister 
was born in 1852 and is 
therefore fifty-six years 
of age. He has been a 
much-caricatured man, 
and is described in the 
Paris papers as “wearing 
trousers that are too large 
for him and coats that are 
too small.” “His aspect 














is forbidding,” we are 
“ a y i 
HERBERT HENRY ASQUITH, told. He is too —- 


The new Premier, The worst charge Pathetic to please the 
against him seems to be that his clothesdo crowd and too stiff to 
not fit, which is not considered a serious mat- m A 

get on well with his col- 


ter, in London. 
leagues. Many may be 
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his virtues, but personal magnetism is not one of them. Slight, of 
medium height, pale, cold, and distinguished-looking, he presents 
a profile which recalls Montesquieu ; his blue eye is piercing, his 
mouth thin and pinched, his attitude somewhat reserved and haugh- 
ty. Such without flattery is the portrait of the Liberal leader.” 

He will have a hard row to hoe, we learn from the London 
papers. Thus 7he Evening Standard and St. James's Gazette 
(London), a Conservative organ, remarks of the failure of the 
present Liberal ministry to carry many measures and the extreme 
character of such proposals as they have favored : 


“Obviously, the Government’s drastic proposals have succeeded 
in antagonizing all sorts and conditions of men, and in alarming 
‘property’ in a marked degree. Nor can the Government pretend 
to be surprized by this inevitable consequence of their action and 
inaction. They have pandered to fanaticism and toyed with 
Socialism, and they are now reaping their reward. But they are 
between the devil and the deep sea. To retrace their steps, aban- 
don their heroic measures, and adopt a mi)k-and-water policy 


would only mean the exchange of one antagonism for another. 
Where it is quite as dangerous to go backward as to press forward 


it becomes the less difficult to play the hero, even tho the martyr’s 


crown be the end of the affair. Wedo not expect Liberalism to 


abandon its measures or its pretensions, tho it is obvious that Mr, 
Asquith is to be a less complaisant and more vertebrate leader of 


a party than his chief, whose iliness makes us all sad and sorry.” 
Mr, T. P. O’Connor, M.P. (Liberal), in his ?. Z. O. (London) 
prophesies great things of Mr. Asquith. Writing in the familiar, 
anecdotal style which can come only from personal acquaintance 
with the things and events touched upon, this second Labouchére 
speaks as follows of the promise shown by the new premier: 


“He is a proof and an instance of what [ have so often seen in 
the House of Commons—namely, how a man is never able to show 


what real stuff there is in him until the occasion comes which gives 





him the opportunity of revealing his powers. In the first session 
he was rarely seen on the Treasury Bench; there was abundant 
excuse for his absence, for he had just taken the tremendous re- 
sponsibilities and work of the Chancellorship of the Exchequer. 
But people shook their heads, and thought Asquith was losing his 
chance ; for not to be constantly in evidence in the House of Com- 
mons is to lose ground. There is no place in the world where the 
saying, ‘Out of sight, out of mind,’ has more powerful application. 
This year the very opposite describes Mr. Asquith’s appearances. 
He is not in the House when he is not wanted; but he is always 
there when he is. He answers questions at question-time; and in 
that sharp terse way which suggests the click of a lock as it is 
turned ; and gives to the interrogator—especially if he belong to 
the ranks of the enemy—the unpleasant idea that a door has been 
shut in his impertinent and foolish face. And whenever there is 
a debate on any subject of general policy—whether on the Army 
or the Navy—Mr. Asquith is also there, ready to meet even Mr. 
Balfour on the question of naval or military policy, and to state the 
general view of the Government as a whole. The shadow of com- 
ing greatness is already around Mr. Asquith’s head; and in a few 
weeks of temporary leadership he has shown to all the world that 
when his hour comes he is ready and fit for it.” 


By no means sucha favorable description of this rising states- 
man is given in the Conservative Vational Review (London) which 
almost predicts that the Liberal party under his leadership will 
share the fate of “Korah and his company.” ‘Thus we read the 


following jeremiad : 


“Mr. Gladstone’s retirement in 1894 and the disappointment of 
the Radicals at Lord Rosebery becoming Prime Minister over the 
head of Sir William Harcourt demoralized the Liberal party inter- 
nally, and hastened its downfall. To-day it is the impending retire- 
ment of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman from the Premiership, to 
be succeeded inevitably by Mr. Asquith, that will deal a heavier 
blow at Liberalism than did even Mr. Gladstone’s retirement in 
1894. For Mr. Asquith is a Whig of Whigs, a cold, bureaucratic 
type of politician: just as hateful to the Radicals as an Imperialist 
who supported the South African War as he is hateful to Imperial- 
ists for acquiescing in a ‘Pro-Boer ’ settlement; hateful to Labor 
men and social reformers as an apostle of Jaissez faire; hateful to 
women suffragists for his unconcealed dislike of their cause. Mr. 


Asquith’s academic indifference to popular needs and aspirations 
has been shown many a time. 

















BRITAIN’S TWO-POWER NAVAL STANDARD, 


Epwarp—“‘Isn’t it extrawd’n’ry! when I’m on shore I am 
smaller than any of you. Atsea I’m double your size!” 


—Rladderadatsch (Berlin.) 


“It is Mr. Asquith who is fated to lead the Liberal party to its 
coming destruction, as Lord Rosebery led it in ’95. And as Lord 
Rosebery has now gracefully retired from the party whose ranks 
he once adorned, to become a nebulous, no-party personage, so 
Mr. Asquith too may pass into the void when the ruin of his party 
is complete.” 
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BRITISH CRITICISM OF CANADA 


5 Gen English critic and publicist in his Fleet-Street throne 

surveys mankind from China to Peru and fearlessly hurls 
his invectives against everything that does not square with the 
ideals cherished within sound of the Bowbells. Sometimes he 
contents himself with clever tirades against the United States and 
its so-called plutocracy. Sometimes the thankless stepmother 
rails against her own child. America will read without in the 
least degree taking the position of ¢ertius gaudens the essay which 
Mr. Harold Begbie has recently published in the London Daély 
Chronicle. As is well known, Mr. Begbie is one of the most ob- 
servant and brilliant of London journalists, yet he finds “no 
Milton-minded men in Canada, no captains and fuglemen whose 
moral grandeur and fervor of imagination exalt the nation and 
throw a glamour about its destiny.” This writer seems to be tor- 
mented by his disillusionment. Canada, he mournfully announces, 
has disappointed him, and he observes: 


“She speaks to us in no solemn and majestictongue. She sings 
to us with no lyrical sweetness. In the dawn streaming with in- 
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passion for honor and purity which can sway multitudes and set 
whole nation in the way of righteousness. His long, lean, a hs 
colored Egyptian face reminds one, when it is animated b his 
rhetoric, of Henry Irving, and when it is sphinx-like in We . 
Benjamin Disraeli. Like these two men he is a picturesque pai 
tor, an adroit politician. He uses events, he does not make thentd 
he watches opportunity, he does not fashion destiny. Fortunate 
is it for Canada that among so many base and pliant politicians 
there should be this central pillar of honesty and self-respect ; but 
happier would it be for her, and for us, if the chief pilot of her 
fortunes had the lofty soul of a Milton and the spacious mind of 
a Garibaldi.” 





THE MONROE DOCTRINE IN HAITI 


PEAKING of Haiti and the intervention of foreign war-ships 

on behalf of foreign refugees and foreign interests, the lead- 

ing newspaper of France, the Paris Zemfs, discusses the Monroe 
Doctrine as applied to Haiti, in which island it admits the United 
States has more at stake than any other nationality. The Monroe 
Doctrine is simply the application on this side of the Atlantic of 




















THE HAITIAN ARMY ON THE MARCH. 


creasing brightness on her path, she sees no outline of the Throne 
of God, she hears no quiring of the young-eyed cherubim. She 
is conscious of the greatness of her future, but that greatness is 
all of the market-place and the wharf. She goes forward to take 
her inheritance not with hymn and song, but with the grim master- 
fulness of a merchant entering his counting-house.” 


This youthful country, “whose brow is bright with the dawn, 
who moves with strength on the mountains,” has no great ‘men. 
Yet naturally enough, says Mr. Begbie, when he went there he and 
his fellow travelers expected to find “the statesmanship of a Moses, 
the prophecy of an Isaiah, and the rejoicing poetry of a Shake- 
speare.” They looked for “inspiration” and demanded “glory.” 
But they found neither. Even Sir Wilfrid Laurier does not answer 
this writer’s anticipations and we read the following description 
of this brilliant orator and clever statesman, which seems almost 


> 


“to damn with faint praise” its subject: 


“Sir Wilfrid Laurier is a good man and a dexterous politician. 
He is not a great man. He can not trust himself to make the 
righteous and passionate appeal to the nation which would rid it 
forever of its corrupt and abominable: politicians. He dismisses 
ministers whose iniquity is brought home to them; his own virtue 
is known to the people; his incorruptibility is accepted by Eng- 
lishmen and Frenchmen; but he has nothing of that Gladstonian 


principles which France herself asserts with regard to Africa, and 
while not recognized in international law, it is allowed to be both 
equitable and convenient. Speaking of the development of the 
doctrine this calm and reasonable organ observes : 


“The Monroe Doctrine is to-day a more living thing in the 
United States than it has ever been. It has undergone a process 
of evolution which has not resulted in narrowing its scope but in 
rendering it wider and yet more precise. At its origin it was 
purely negative and may be thus formulated: The United States 
will not permit European.Powers to make territorial accessions in 
the New World. The principle has remained unchanged, but in 
process of time has developed certain corollaries. The United 
States at the present day does not feartthat new European colonies 
will be founded in America, and in all sincerity respects the integ- 
rity of those already existing. But the enormous progress of 
American power, as well as the persistent anarchy from which 
several South American States are suffering,*has determined the 
Government at Washington to give the Monroe Doctrine a definition 
more comprehensive.” 


This definition includes the assertion of authority over the other 
states of the continent in case they do not behave themselves. 
The United States, says this writer, has undertaken to police the 
New World as France is policing Northwest Africa. While not 
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suffering European Powers to exercise coercion in this hemisphere, 
the American Government “has notified the Latin and insular 
republics that they must stand by their international obligations. 
If they do not, they will be made to feel the weight of the ‘big 
stick,’ the policeman’s baton which will soon bring them to 
reason.” 

The Zemps does not think the United States has any reason for 
acting single-handed, at 
least under present con- 
ditions, in the matter of 
Haiti. Thus we read: 





a i‘ 


“ Affairs in Haiti do not 
at this moment call for 
the isolated intervention 
of America. The Powers 
have decided to preserve 
the lives of certain refu- 
gees and to see that the 
right of asylum be re- 
spected in their several 
legations. They have not 
dreamed of making any 
military movement on 
shore. If they had thought 
such action necessary, 
they would have been jus- 
tified in taking it. As far 
as we are concerned, we 
have taken pains sponta- 
neously to apprize Wash- 
ington of the limits of our 
intervention. Weare de- 
termined to defend our in- 
terests, but we feel quite 
sure that we can defend them without in the least degree wounding 
the national susceptibilities as involved in the Monroe Doctrine, 
which we can understand better, perhaps, than any other nation.” 














GEN. JEAN JUMEAU, 


Executed at Marchand by court martial on 
account of his conspiracy against the govern- 


ment, 


For France also depends upon a sort of European Monroe 
Doctrine which the United States has allowed and respected just as 
France acknowledges the Monroe Doctrine in the New World. 
France has been permitted to land an army in 


AMERICAN “LOVE OF PUBLICITY ” 


— certainly can not complain that they live un- 

noticed by the European press. French, German, and Eng- 
lish journalists vie with one another in giving their impressions of 
American cities, American buildings, and American society. They 
write columns over the marriage of an American millionaire, they 


grow almost hysterical 





when a Hungarian count 
takes a bride in New 
York, and now that a 
member of the Italian 
royal family is said to be 
seeking a wife from the 
family of an American 
Senator they writhe in 
transports of excitement. 
And while they recount 
every detail and dwell 
upon every little point, 
they maintain that the 
fuss is all being made by 
American reporters, and, 
as a writer in a recent 
number of the London 
Daily Chronicle deciares, 
it all springs from Amer- 
ica’s “love of publicity,” 
which is thus dweit upon: 














GENERAL MERISIER, 


One of the conspirators against the gov- 
ernment who was beheaded at Jacmel. His 
two sons were also executed, not because of 
conspiracy, but on account of personal hatred 
on the part of General Berruet, commandant 
of the province of Jacmel. 


“America, I have al- 
ways thought, is never 
more American than 
when gorging herself on 
the details of an event of 
this kind. On all per- 
sonal matters she is the most voluble, volatile, ingenuous, and 
shameless of nations. One recalls the inferno of publicity into 
which Miss Roosevelt was cast at the time of her marriage. One 

remembers the convulsions of New York as 





Africa, where England and Germany, not to 
mention Belgium, have interests, and the rep- 
resentatives of the Powers at Algeciras ac- 
knowledged the reasonableness of her claim 
fer an opportunity of restoring order, and 
policing a country which is, like Algeria and 
the Sahara, a virtual portion of her Empire. 
In the words of the Zemps : 


“This doctrine safeguards to America cer- 
tain vital interests, such as we have also had 
at stake in Morocco. When we begged of 
Europe to permit us to carry out certain re- 
forms and to establish order in the Shereefian 
Empire we felt we were making a claim which 
could not be styled a legal right. It was 
sufficient that the interests of France com- 








it endeavored to ascertain whether the 
widow of an American financier had or had 
not remarried. One goes back to Presi- 
dent Cleveland’s wedding, and the pavilion 
erected by the reporters almost on the door- 
step of the house in which the honeymoon 
was passed. 

“This is the sort of thing the American 
public loves. It can not conceive a social 
condition in which it would be deprived of 
the exquisiteness of these pleasures. Sub- 
jects that in London form the topic of con- 
versation in Bloomsbury boarding-houses, 
and in them alone, are caught up by all classes 
of New Yorkers and argued over ina nine- 
days’ frenzy of debate. Thereal trouble with 
America is that it is all Bloomsbury—a 
Bloomsbury that recognizes no limits or re- 








elled us to take such a step, which was 
justified by equity, if not by law. France’s 
position in this matter was recognized and 
approved by the United States, as well as by 
Europe, at the time of the Perdicaris incident 
and at Algeciras. .. . Al that the United 
States desires is that Europe should recognize the fact that their 
Government has in the New World ‘special interests’ such as that 
Government recognizes that France has in South and West Africa. 
The parceling out among the nations of geographical areas is ac- 
complished on the principle of give and take. Every Power sets up 
its Monroe Doctrine in some quarter of the globe. It would be 
wise if every government recognized this fact and acted accordingly, 
as both Paris and Washington do, to the reciprocal benefit of 
both nations.”—Zvanslation made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


THE TERROR OF HAITI, 


serves and carries every obstacle by popular 
assault.” 


CLEMENCEAU—“ This Nord-Alexis is my 
man. He shoots all his adversaries. If I 
could only shoot Combes !” 


This publicity, this invasion of privacy, we 
are informed, is all-pervading. One would 
think that Martin Chuzzlewit, or Charles 
Dickens in his sa/ade days, had written the following : 


—Rire (Paris). 


“Nor is it only in the field of social gossip that America insists 
upon and always obtains the fullest publicity. Its Government 
lives in a glass house, with all the electric lights turned on, the 
blinds up, and a reporter at each window, if not at each keyhole. 
The pros and cons of every cause cé/ébre are threshed out in the 
press long before they are brought before the courts. The most 
unpopular man I ever encountered in America was an Englishman 
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who had had the audacity to surround his 


[April 18, 





‘place’ on the outskirts of Chicago with a high 
brick wall. High brick walls are bitterly re- 
sented as undemocratic. There are no hedges 
in America, not because they will not grow, 
but because they are an invasion of your 
neighbors’ right to an uninterrupted view of 
whatever you may happen to be doing.” 


New York especially is declared to be 
troubled with this besetting sin. New York 
is not only childish in this respect, but, strange 
to say, “pagan” also, tho one Greek pagan 
declared that privacy was the secret of hap- 
piness, and Horace echoes with the aphorism, 
“Happy the man who lives and dies unno- 
ticed.” Yet the writer in 7he Chronicle, who 
signs himself “ Anglo-American,” observes : 


“It is in New York that one sees this theory 
of society carried out in practise on the largest 
scale. There are moods when I can only 
think of the American metropolis as a gigantic 
nursery, peopled by children who are at once 
fundamentally artless and horribly knowing 
and precocious. You have there a press to 
which nothing is sacred. You have a social 
code which permits lawyers to divulge the 
affairs of their clients, servants to spy upon 
the households in which they are employed, 








cipation,” while “no less hatred is cherished 
by the capitalistic dourgeoisie ag 
thought of a revolution.” 
is become bureaucratic. 


marks: 


ainst the 
Even the Douma 
Mr. Kossowski re- 


“The single thing that remains to stand for 
the Czar’s October proclamation of a constitu- 
tional government is the Douma. But in the 
present Douma the foes of Democracy, the 
landowners and manufacturers, have an ‘abso- 
lute majority. The Douma has become the 
pitiful parody of a representative body. It is 
no more than a department of the ‘bureau- 
cracy, a mere atom in the combination that 
carries out the iron rule of the bureaucrats.” 

’ 


In confirmation of this view the writer quotes 
thus from the Grashdanin (St. Petersburg), 
the organ of “ Young Russia” and the extreme 
revolutionary party : 


“Russia has at last become aware of the fact 
that the third Douma has transformed itself 
into a mere bureaucratic machine, in which 
the house no longer pursues the policy of its 
predecessors. These puppet representatives 
sit in the Tauris Palace, the Prime Minister 
goes to his office, and their only game, which 
they call ‘Russian parliamentarianism,’ is the 








club waiters to retail the conversation of the 
smoking-room, and society womento purchase — tin with the knout.” 
immunity from attack by disclosing the do- 
ings of their friends. You have, furthermore, 
a feverish, pleasure-loving, frankly pagan community ; you have an 
‘aristocracy ’ that is restrained by no traditions, that lives and 
moves in the full glare of the footlights, and that finds itself in- 
volved in a competition of extravagance, display, and fantastic 
luxuries. And, having all this, you obtain, as an inevitable con- 
sequence, the reign of an argus-eyed vulgarity based upon the 
assumption that the mob is everything and the individual nothing.” 


experiments.” 





PROSPECTS OF THE RUSSIAN 
REVOLUTION 


USSIA is at present at an absolute standstill with regard to 
political and economic life. The Government and the 
people have come to a deadlock. This is the view taken by 
Vladimir Kossowski, who writes a despairing article in the Veuve 
Zeit, a brilliant little Socialist weekly of Stuttgart. He gives 
plausible reasons for his opinion. The spirit of revolution has 
been choked by the Government, and the people are half-hearted 
about it. The Douma is a mere farce. The landowners and rich 
bourgeoisie do not want any change, and things seem likely to go 
on very much the same as usual. Thus he writes: 


“Two years have elapsed since the Russian Government opened 
its campaign against the revolution and everything connected with 
it. The whole force ‘of the powerful government machine was 
directed against the insurrectionists and the elements of revolt, 
and this was really the only form of activity which the state ex- 
hibited. 

“In this campaign the Government was equally cruel and ruth- 
less, while at the same time its administration was character- 
ized by the prudence of an experienced and crafty gambler. With- 
out haste or excitement the supreme authority, step by step, para- 
lyzed the revolutionary movement, vanquished and battled the 


opposition, and reduced things to a condition of disorganization, 
defeat, and apathy.” 


It is through the agrarian unrest, which agents of the Govern- 
ment have promoted and exaggerated, that “the landed proprie- 


tors have become the bitterest enemies of Russia’s political eman- 


RussiAN BEAR— They are bringing me to 


MARIANNE—“ And me, with their political 


good old paternal game which the Czar pre- 
sides over through his bureaucracy.” 


Yet there can be no doubt that even this 
Douma is a bugbear to the Czar and his Gov- 
ernment. Thus we read: 


— Rire (Paris). 


“It is quite apparent that this third Douma, servile, cringing, 
and pliant as it is, is a thorn in the side of the Government. In 
spite of its reactionary character it still symbolizes the idea of 
popular representation, and in this respect has within itself possi- 
bilities which in the future, under altered circumstances, may prove 
a menace to the ‘historic power.’” 


The writer of the article in the Veue Zeit comes to the conclu- 
sion that the Russian Government has got to the end of its tether, 


and concludes his article by remarking in a somewhat more 
hopeful strain : 


“We in Europe are carrying on a colossal campaign in the cause 
of that freedom of which Russia does not seem hitherto to have an 
atom. Yet the Russian revolution has been only stifled. It is 
not yet ended. Probably the time is nearer than we think when 
the half-forgotten hope of redemption will revive, and excite in 
the hearts of the masses the energy that will win for them a real 


constitutional government.”— 7yvanslation made for THE LITER- 
ARY DIGEST, 

















BETWEEN THE HORNS OF A DILEMMA, 


King Alfonso drest himself as a torero at Barcelona. Asa matter 
of fact, he is more like one than he may imagine! 


—Fischietto (Turin). 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION 


HOW RADIUM IS PREPARED 


T is somewhat curious that the most valuable existing substance 
has at present no practical use, and has never been obtained 
in a perfectly pure state. Radium has not yet been isolated, and 
its salts, tho many times more costly than the diamond, weight for 
weight, have no use as ornaments. Their employment in medi- 
cine, altho great things have been predicted, is yet somewhat 
problematic. The demand for them is almost wholly for labora- 
tory experiment and yet it is sufficient to warrant the establish- 
ment of manufactories especially to carry out the long and labori- 
ous processes necessary for their preparation on a commercial 
scale. In Zhe /ilustrated London News (March 21), from which 
the accompanying pictures are taken, Dr. Alfred Gradenwitz 
describes some of these processes. He writes: 
“ Apart from their being some of the most interesting substances 
known to men, radium salts are the most precious of all chemical 
compounds, 1 kilogram [2.2 pounds] of radium bromid being esti- 

















THE SIFTING-TANKS IN A RADIUM-FACTORY. 


The installation illustrated in the photograph is designed for the 
treatment of pitchblende residues as obtained in the manufacture of 
uranium. These residues are the most important of radium-holding 
materials. The residues are mechanically stirred in thetanks. The 
sifting operations last about twoand a half months, and at the end 
of that time one or two milligrams of impure radium bromide will 
be obtained from each ton of residue. 


mated at about £16,000,000 [$80,000,000]. Owing to this extreme 
costliness, it will be understood that the amount of radium gener- 
ally handled in laboratories must be rather minute: and, as the 
effects of radium are of extraordinary intensity, those small quan- 
tities are quite sufficient to show any phenomenon hitherto 
discovered. 

“In order, however, to give an idea of the enormous amount of 
material required to produce even such minute quantities as a few 
milligrams of radium salts, it may be said that whole wagon-loads 
of diverse ores have to be submitted to a lengthy treatment in 
order to extract from them some minimal fragments. By discon- 
tinuing the various operations at a given stage the activity of the 


radium salt can be varied at will, according to the special purpose 
it is intended for, and a whole scale of different intensities can 
thus be readily produced. After what is called the ‘gross treat- 
ment’ of the ores the activity of the product will be 50 to 60 
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A FILTER-PRESS FOR SEPARATING URANIUM SALTS. 


(taking the activity of uranium as unity), while the final operations 
will raise it to from 1,000 to 2,000,000. 

“At a special radium-factory recently installed at Nogent-sur- 
Marne, the most varied ores are treated, and on their arrival are 
all taken to the crushers, where their further treatment varies ac- 
cording to the kind of material. The method described in the fol- 
lowing applies more particularly to pitchblende, or rather to pitch- 
blende residues as obtained in the manufacture of uranium—which 
are the most important of radium-holding materials. The ‘gross 
treatment’ is carried out in wooden tanks and cast-iron tanks pro- 
vided with stirring-devices. Each ton of residue will require five 
tons of chemicals and fifty tons of rinsing-water. The residues 
contain sulfates of practically all metals, and, as radium sulfate is 
the least soluble of all, this property is utilized to separate it from 
the remaining sulfates by washing it alternately with alkali salts 
and water. These successive washings will remove each time 
the metal having the most soluble salts. 

“As radium sulfate always remains at the bottom of the vessel, 
it is found there at the conclusion of the different operations (last 
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MEASURING THE RADIO-ACTIVITY OF THE PRODUCTS. 


ing about two and a half months), when one or two kilograms of 


impure radium bromid will be obtained from each ton of residue. 
The activity of this radium-holding salt hardly exceeds 50 to 60, 
Products of higher activity are obtained by ‘fractionating ’"—~ 
namely, by submitting the mixture of salts to a series of successive 
crystallizations in pure water, and in water containing some hydro- 
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bromic acid. The difference of solubility of the bromids of 
radium and barium respectively is thus utilized, with a view to 
separating them from one another. After dissolving the various 
bromids, the solution is saturated at a boiling temperature, and 
beautiful crystals are obtained oncooling. These crystals possess 
an activity five times greater than the originally dissolved salts, 
and by repeating the same operation over and over again, products 
of ever-increasing activity are obtained. 

“While the first fractional operations are still carried out on a 
commercial basis, the more minute operations required to treat the 
products of higher activity are necessarily performed in the labor- 
atory by skilled chemists. At the end of this difficult treatment 
only one to two milligrams of bromid are found to remain from 
each ton of origina] residues, but this minimal amount shows an 
activity two million times higher than metallic uranium.” 


WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY INDOORS 


T is acommon idea among some amateurs, says J. H. Fentress 

in The Electrician and Mechanic (Boston, April), that wire- 

less telegraphy is far too difficult for them to grasp. This he de- 

clares to be incorrect, as any one witha slight knowledge of the 

subject may, with a small apparatus, do some very clever experi- 

menting indoors. How this may be accomplished he goes on to 
describe as follows: 


“The transmitter is very simple, and consists of a small induc- 
tion coil, made in the usual manner. A core consisting of a large 
number of iron wires is surrounded with glass or other insulating 
material, and over this are wound a few turns of No. 16 insulated 
copper wire. The secondary consists of many turns of No. 36 
wire, wound over and insulated from the primary. The ends of 
the secondary are connected to two small brass balls, separated a 
very short distance from each other. When the current is broken 
in the primary, a spark occurs at this gap. An automatic break 
may be used inthe primary, or the current may be broken by hand. 
In both cases, acondenser or Leyden jar should be bridged across 
the contact points. With sucha coil, giving only one-eighth-inch 
spark, the author has obtained waves that could be detected in 
any part of the house. One side of the spark-gap should be con- 
nected to a single short, bare wire, which will serve as the antenna 
or aerial. The other side should be connected to a gas- or water- 
pipe in the same room or near by. This will give a free path to 
the earth. 

“The receiver also is very simple. The microphone detector 
gives very good results. This consists of two carbon plates, 
sharpened to a knife edge, with a fairly large needle resting on 
them. One side is connected to the antenna, and the other side 
should be grounded, as with the transmitter. In shunt with the 
detector is a battery and a telephone-receiver. A rheostat should 
be used to regulate the current. 

“This comprizes the apparatus. The transmitter may te in one 
room and the receiver in another, but a small spark at the trans- 
mitter will give out waves that will traverse the needle, causing it 
to cohere for an instant with the carbon, and thereby producing 
a click in the telephone-receiver. ; 

“In this way messages may be sent all. over the house, and the 


amateur will find this a good starting-point, if he wishes to learn 
something about wireless.” 





RED MEAT AND WHITE MEAT—Is there any difference 
between the food values of red and white meats? It used to be 
supposed that white meat was harmless in cases where red meat: 
might be injurious, and that in general the red is much heartier 
food than the white. Largely as the result of the work of Offer 
and Rosenquist, published in 1899, this current view was modified, 
and it came to be generally accepted that from the analytical 
standpoint at least there was but little distinction. This belief, 
we are told bya writer in The Medical Record (New York, March 
21), has not been entirely in accord with the experience of those 
accustomed to treat such diseases as gout and nephritis." Says 


this paper : 


_ “It has been pointed out that while Offer and Rosenquist’s ob- 
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servations showed that as far as raw meat was concerned, the dif- 
ference between the amounts of nitrogenous extractives and bases 
in the red and white varieties were so slight as to be practically 
negligible, it remained to be demonstrated that the process of 
cooking and the manner in which this was done did not alter the 
conditions. This question has been taken up by Adler, who pre- 
sents the records of analyses of numerous meats both in the raw 
and cooked condition. While his results on raw meats correspond 
closely with those of the previous investigators, he found on com- 
paring veal and beef that both frying and boiling caused the ex- 
tractives of the former to be reduced to about one-fifth of their 
raw amounts, while with the beef the difference was unimportant, 
Analyses of other meats gave similar results, and he concludes 
that in the cooked condition there is a sufficient difference between 
extractive content of red and white meats, particularly beef and 
veal, to justify a distinction between the two. Cooking therefore 
seems to cause white meats to lose more of their extractives than 
is the case with red, and taking for granted a deleterious property 
on the part of the nitrogenous extractives, the clinical observation 
that in certain maladies red meats are injurious finds analytical 
confirmation.” 





CHEMISTRY OF EGYPTIAN MUMMIES 


ALUABLE anatomical studies on mummified remains have 
been made at the Government School of Medicine at Cairo 
of recent years under the auspices of Prof. Elliot Smith. In the 
course of these studies, W. A. Schmidt has investigated mummified 
material of different epochs from the chemical and biological point 
of view, experimenting on mummies 6,000 years old, dating back 
to a period before embalming as practised in later times was known 
in the Nile valley. Says W. D. Halliburton, in a notice of this 
work in Va¢ure (London, March 19): 


“It is remarkable that, in spite of this lapse of time, organic 
materials, which of all others are liable to decay, should still mani- 
fest in the test-tube their characteristic reactions. The presence 
of solid and volatile fatty acids, proteins, and cholesterin, with 
traces of intact fat, was demonstrable. The high percentage of 
fatty acids leads the author to the conclusion that they originate, 
not wholly from fat, but mainly from the body proteins. The for- 
mation of adipocere in the muscles of corpses left in water or 
buried in damp soil was adduced by the French observers in their 
work at the morgue in Paris as evidence of the possible conver- 
sion of protein into fatty material. At the present time, however, 
the doctrine of the metabolic change of protein into fat is regarded 
with skepticism by most physiologists, in spite of the large amount 
of fatty-acid radicals in the protein molecule. 

“The mummy protein, altho it retains the general characters of 
albuminous material, has lost those specific properties which en- 
able us to distinguish that of human origin from that which is 
found in other parts of the animal kingdom. In other words, it 
no longer gives what is termed the ‘biological reaction.’ This is 
disappointing, altho it was doubtless expected. Mr. Schmidt also 
found that he could no longer detect hemoglobin, and the sub- 
stance regarded as blood by previous observers was doubtless 
composed of colored gum and resin employed in embalming. In 
reference to the process of embalming itself, he was unable to find 
any soda ; the so-called natrium bath really consisted of a solution 
of common salt. 

“The old Egyptians simply pickled their corpses in brine, and 
the various balsams used were mere accessaries which could have 
exerted no real influence on the process of mummification. The 
real agent at work here was undoubtedly the extraordinarily dry 
climate of Egypt, and it is this also which has acted as a preserva- 
tive of the organic material which can still be identified. 

“The research reminds me of a small piece of work which was 
carried out by Dr. Otto Rosenheim . . . a few years ago. Small 
pieces of the carapace of a fossil Eurypterid were placed at his 
disposal by Sir E. Ray Lankester and Mr. Bather, of the Natural 
History Museum, and he was able to demonstrate in them the 
presence of chitin, their organic substratum. In this case one was 
dealing with prehistoric material compared with which an Egyptian 
mummy is quite recent. This kind of work appeals to the imagi- 
nation, and one can only hope that if it is continued, still further 
light and interest will be thrown on the records of past ages.” 
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By courtesy of ‘‘ The American Machinist.”’ 
TEN-INCH CIRCULAR MAGNET 
LIFTING BOILER HEADS. CARNEGIE 
STEEL CO., DONORA, 


IMPROVED MAGNETIC CRANES 


HE successful employment of electromagnets during the past 

few years for lifting parts of machinery, finished and unfin- 

ished castings, rails, sheets, ingots, and pigs has been mentioned 

more than once in these columns. Recently great progress has 

been made in the application of such magnets in the crane industry, 

and some of the improvements introduced into large German, Bel- 

gian, and American factories are described in 7he American 

Machinist (New York, April 2) by Frank C. Perkins. 
writer : 


Says this 


“An ingenious crane equipped with lifting-magnets has been 
placed in operation at the Georgs-Marienhiitte in Osnabriick. At 
this German installation the magnets proved successful even while 
the machinery was worked to its utmost capac’’ It was neces- 
sary to transport hot as well as cold ingots. When it is remem- 
bered that it is impossible to raise ingots of a temperature of over 
750° F. with a magnet, the reason for a second lifting-appliance is 
evident. This consisted of tongs controlled from the operator’s 
cab and furnishing two tons’ lifting-power in addition to that of 
the magnet. 

“While lifting-magnets are used in iron and steel plants, many 
_ engineers do not believe that a rational and cheap operation of 
them is possible. It is evident, however, that the loss of time in 
the ordinary working of electric cranes by means of chains is not 
taken fully into account. No time is lost in lifting by means of 
magnets, as they are lowered, receive their current, pick up the 
load and are raised again with a great saving of time over the 
chain method. The operation of detaching the load is equally 
quick and simple. Another interesting feature is, that the capac- 
ity of a lifting-magnet may be regulated at any time. It is, there- 
fore, possible to raise a number of sheets together and then drop 
them singly. There is also advantage in placing ingots or other 
pieces directly side by side and without using supports. The gen- 
eral criticism has been made that electromagnets are not reliable 
and safe for lifting-purposes, for if the objects being transported 


ELECTROMAGNET IN A BELGIAN ELECTRICAL 
WORKS, 


ELECTROMAGNET LIFTING JIGS. 
CARNEGIE STEEL CO., DONORA. 


strike against an obstruction, or if the current is interrupted, they 
may drop and endanger life and property.” 


Forms of German magnets for lifting-service with protective 
grippers or jaws are shown in the illustrations below. When the 
grippers are opened the magnet is lowered automatically to raise 
the objects desired ; the grippers then close beneath the magnet so 
that the dropping of the rails, channel bars, or angles is out of the 
question. Says Mr. Perkins: 


“It is maintained that these grippers, while serving as a protec- 
tion, also effect a saving of current. When the magnet drops the 
objects into the grippers they continue the transportation of the 
material ; thus the current is used only during the short period of 
lifting. 

“For transporting rails, a crane-lifting magnet-system is in use 
at Lear, near Ruhrort. . . . There are two cranes, each having a 
span of 144 feet and fitted with twomagnets. They transport rails 
and angles to the cars for loading, eight rails or more being raised 
and carried atatime. At this plant a series of tests were made 
to compare lifting-magnets with other transporting-appliances such 
as chains, curved arms, and other apparatus. It is maintained 
that the lifting-magnets gave the most favorable service ; not only 
as to cost of operation, but reliability as well.” 





A MEDICAL DEFENSE OF TOBACCO 


N attack upon what is termed the “popular prejudice” against 
the cigaret and an attempt to discourage all antitobacco leg- 


islation, appears in the editorial columns of American Medicine 
(Philadelphia, March). Says the writer: 


“The harmlessness of tobacco in moderation seems to be con- 
ceded by the great majority of physicians and it is difficult to 
account for the numerous statements to the contrary, particularly 
in the school physiologies. The popular prejudice against the 
cigaret is still more amazing in view of the absence of any proof 
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WITH SAFETY-DEVICE, WITH SHELLS, 


WITH GRIPPER-JAWS. FOR ANGLES OR RAILS. 


GERMAN LIFTING-MAGNETS. 
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that it is harmful except to very immature boys. Of course exces- 
sive use of tobacco has well-defined symptoms, and there are a few 
people to whom a very limited indulgence is excess, but in the 
hundred of millions who use it in one form or another, there is 
astonishingly little evidence of injury. 

“The usefulness of tobacco has received so little scientific atten- 
tion that practically nothing is popularly known of this side of 
the question. Such a world-wide custom,must serve some useful 
purpose, as it can be taken for granted that useless or harmful 
habits do not survive in any species of animal. It is our duty to 
find out what the benefit really is. The acute poisoning in those 
unaccustomed to it is so well described in the text-books as to need 
no comment; what is needed is knowledge of the effect of small 
amounts in those accustomed to it. The after-dinner cigar has 
been said to increase the flow of gastric secretion and hasten di- 
gestion, and yet that alleged fact has been vehemently denied and 
the reverse asserted. The real use of tobacco is in some obscure 
sedative effect upon the nervous system, particularly the higher 
cerebral cells, tho the effect of larger indulgence is exciting to the 
point of delirium. 

“Mankind has instinctively found that it is comforting in some 
way which no one can describe, and womankind—much to the 
astonishment of the Northern races—is discovering the same fact.” 


Deprivation of tobacco, the writer goes on to say, is the severest 
punishment for a convict, and an army without it may become in- 
efficient to the point of demoralization and defeat. Very likely 
the work of civilians is also dependent upon its effect, so that if 
the trade were destroyed civilization would suffer. The author 


admits that these will seem rather radical views to non-users of 
tobacco, but its enormous consumption, he asserts, permits no 
other opinion. He goes on: 


“Indeed there is now and then a hint that the abstainers as a 
class do not sustain as heavy burdens as they could, nor as long 
as they could, if they had the assistance of tobacco. In the ab- 
sence of exact data, these discussions are bootless, but such 
knowledge as we possess places the burden of proof upon those 
who claim that the drug is always harmful and never of use. The 
opposition to tobacco is wholly unaccountable—even the ethical 
statement that it is the first step to the saloon and brothel, is dis- 
proved by those who have not taken those steps. The outcry 
against tea and coffee is readily understood, for most of it comes 
from those who have an alleged substitute to sell for these essen- 
tials of modern life. 

“The effect of tobacco upon nearly grown boys has always been 
assumed to be harmful, and the majority of physicians would 
doubtless advise abstinence until full maturity. It is rather start- 
ling, then, to learn that Dr. George L. Meylan, physical director of 
Columbia University, has found that the students who use tobacco 
are taller, heavier, and stronger than the abstainers, and that the 
difference is more than would be accounted for by the slightly 
greater age of the former. It may not prove that the drug has been 
beneficial, but it does prove that we were wrong in assuming that 
boys were stunted by its use. The investigations of recent years 
have shattered a great many medical opinions of great age, and this 
seems to be another instance. What a comment it all is upon our 
very human propensity to form theories before we hear the facts. 
Hereafter let all theorists present their facts first and let the anti- 
cigaret laws wait until it is proved they are needed. At present 
they create ridicule and contempt of law, for they can not be 
enforced.” 





DANGEROUS STREET-CROSSINGS—That the perils of cross- 
ing the streets in cities where motor-traffic is becoming predomi- 
mant are increasing very seriously is asserted by an editorial writer 
in Zhe Lancet (London, March 7). He says: 


“*Knocked down byamotor’ . . . is becoming a common head- 
ing of newspaper paragraphs, and it seems to us that the people 
on foot have a right to claim some further protection against acci- 
dent than is provided for them by the acuteness of their senses and 
their own alertness, especially as there are wayfarers who have not 
the faculty of taking things at the right time or of successfully 
steering clear of two streams of motor-traffic proceeding in oppo- 
site directions. Moreover, the absent-minded are entitled to some 
consideration. The tooting of the horn is, as a rule, not far short 
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of being simultaneous with the approach almost to touching-point 
of the swiftly moving motor. . . . Individuals who were not pre- 
viously nervous are rapidly becoming so when the Crossing of a 
street amounts almost to a rush across a busy railway junction, 
The right of the pedestrian to the road is gradually being wrested 
from him and certainly most motor-drivers have little respect for 
him, This right must not be yielded and the conductors of motor- 
traffic on the roads must be made to learn that pedestrians have 
as much claim to the use of the road as they have. What we think 
should be done, now that the old relatively slow horse-traffic is 
being so rapidly ousted by motor-vehicles, is that more ‘islands’ 
should be placed in the main streets. Such refuges at least enable 
the pedestrian to keep an eye on one stream of traffic at a time. 
But it is next to impossible to calculate upon the safe chances of 
passing through two lines of fast motor-trafic going in opposite 
directions. We think therefore that the public should be assisted 
in this matter and that more ‘islands’ should be placed in the 
streets. We commend the suggestion to the police and the street 
authorities, as we are convinced that the risks of crossing the busy 
streets, which are very rapidly increasing, would be considerably 
reduced if the traffic could be divided, at shorter intervals than is 
now the case, into distinct up-and-down lines.” 


PHENOMENA PECULIAR TO LIFE 


A DISCUSSION of the old question of life and the phenomena 

supposed tobe peculiar to it is suggested to a reviewer in 
Cosmos (Paris, March 7) by a recent German discovery. The old 
idea that certain processes in living beings are beyond, or even 
opposed to, the ordinary laws of physics and chemistry, has .been 
greatly modified of late, until many biologists assert unqualifiedly 
that there is abs ‘“utely no disagreement. The discovery just men- 
tioned relates to one of these phenomena—that of intestinal absorp- 
tion—which has now been found to correspond in all respects to 
the ordinary passage of solutions through membranes, instead 
of presenting anomalies, as has always been supposed. The 


author, while granting that the chemistry of living organisms is 
the same as any other chemistry, is not willing, however, to ac- 


knowledge that there are no purely “vital” phenomena. He says: 


“Jntestinal absorption has been regarded as a peculiarly ‘ vital’ 
phenomenon, because the living membrane allows a salt solution 
to pass through it in one direction, namely, toward the blood-ves- 
sels, but not in the other ; while in ordinary experiments membranes 
allow dissolved substances to pass indifferently both ways, the 
direction and velocity of diffusion depending only on the degree of 
concentration of the solution on one side or the other. This dif- 
ference disappears, it is said, when the intestinal membrane is 
altered by a poison, such as sodium fluorid or Fowler’s solution of 
arsenic, which kills the epithelial cells. It had been thought pos- 
sible to demonstrate thus that the difference of permeability of the 
membrane in the two directions depends on a‘ vital’ property of 
this membrane. 

“Now H. J. Hamburg has demonstrated, before the Physiolog- 
ical Congress at Heidelberg, that this difference of permeability 
depends simply on the physical constitution of the membrane, 
since when it has been dead for several days, or is killed by heat- 
ing to 100°, it behaves in the same way as when alive. 

“The process, in fact, is a purely physical one, apparently de- 
pending on the fact that the mucous membrane may be considered 
as the result of combining two different membranes, the mucous 
layer proper and the,muscular layer. The author has shown that 
artificial membranes, formed, for example, by combining a layer 
of parchment-paper with one of collodion or of chromated gelatin, 
behave in the same way; they allow soluble substances to pass in 
one direction, but not in the other. 

“Thus, once again, a so-called ‘vital’ phenomenon has been made 
to take its place among those of physical chemistry. This, in 
fact, is the aim of biologic science—to establish the mechanical 
and physical meaning of the phenomena of which ihe living organ- 
ism is the seat. This aim has been realized with partial success 
in the course of the last few centuries. We have known, since 
Lavoisier’s time, that vital heat is due to a real form of combus- 
tion, which does not differ essentially from chemical combustions. 
We know that in the case of the living muscle, as in all heat-motors, 
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the production of work is accompanied by the disappearance of 
a proportional number of heat-units. Beyond doubt the physics, 
chemistry, and mechanics of processes going on within the cell or 
the living tissues are in all respects similar to the physics, chem- 
istry. and mechanics of the laboratories and of our industries. 

“But altho each of the vital, or organic, phenomena finds its 
place in the system of physical chemistry, it does not follow that 
the idea of ‘life’ must become enfeebled and disappear from our 
vocabulary as representing a useless and superannuated notion. 
From certain of the vital phenomena, and especially from their 
combination, stands out a character of finality ; a controlling and 
systematizing idea organizes all the energies of the living organism 
and directs them toward one end, which is the conservation of the 
individual and the species. Owing to these characteristics, life 
is on a higher plane than mere matter. Should we be disturbed 
because some biologists assert that they see no such characteris- 
tics? There are realities beyond those that form a precipitate at 
the bottom of a test-tube or that weigh down a balance of precision. 
And when a student claims to be able to grasp the universality of 
beings and things by looking through a microscope, no matter 
how powerful, is he not himself worthy of some curious scrutiny?” 
—Translation made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 





A SUBMARINE FISHING-BOAT 


SUBMARINE to serve the arts of peace instead of war has 
just been constructed in France. It is for use in the Med- 


jterranean sponge-fisheries and owes its inception to a French 
clergyman living in Tunis. 
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of these hold soo liters [125 gallons) and serve to counterbalance 
the greater part of the flotation. They are filled directly from 
the sea and are emptied, when desired, by a hand-pump. The 
third tank, containing only 60 liters [15 gallons] is placed in the 
center. It is filled like the others, and is emptied by means of 
comprest air furnished by two reservoirs where the air is stored 
under a pressure of 150 kilograms [330 pounds]. By the use of 
this third supply of water-ballast, small movements of immersion 
or emergence are effected. A leaden safety weight of 650 kilo- 
grams [1,430 pounds] attached to the bottom of the vessel, may be 
released in case of necessity, causing the boat to rise rapidly. 

“The vessel is propelled with two oars of steel, similar to those 
adopted by the engineer Goubet for his small submarines. These 
oars are fitted with slats which open when they are moved through 
the water in one direction and close in the other, They pass 
through the hull by means of a tight spherical joint like those used 
for the torpedo-tubes of large war-vessels. 

“The Abbé Raoul has placed under the keel of his boat a wheel 
on which he expects it to roll under the impulse of its oars when 
it rests on the flat, hard, sandy bottoms that abound in the waters 
where the fishery is carried on. 

“It is possible, in fact, by proper adjustment of the central tank 
of water-ballast, to make the pressure of the boat on the bottom 
almost nothing ; and in these conditions it may be possible to pro- 
pel it withthe oars... . It is hoped, by this method, that it will 
not be necessary to leave the bottom, and consequently to use up 
the store of comprest air, whenever a change of locality is desired. 
The Abbé’s first submarine was provided with a wheel of this kind, 
and he assures us that it worked very well. 

“The  fishing-apparatus 





Capt. Sauvaire Jourdan, of 
the French navy, writes 
thus about it in Za Nature 


(Paris, March 7): 


“The sponge-fshery is 
carried on in several parts 
of the world, and notably 
along the coast of Tunis in 
the neighborhood of Sifax. 

“For the Jast few years 
diving-outhts have replaced 
in part the free divers that 
have been accustomed to 
gather the precious z0o- 
phyte, at considerable 
depths, to the great injury 








consists solely of a rod 
projecting from the bow of 
the submarine through a 
spherical joint permitting 
it to move in all directions. 
This rod bears at its end a 
pair of cutting pliers that 
detach the sponge, hold it, 
and deposit it, under the 
direction of the fisherman 
within, in a kind of basket 
suspended just above it 
from a steel] arm that looks 
something like a bowsprit. 

“The sea bottom, on 
which the cutter is to oper- 
ate, is lighted by a cluster 














of their lungs and of their 
health... . The  diving- 
dress has evident advantages in this occupation. It is expensive, 
however, and necessitates complicated apparatus which make its 
use prohibitive for the poor creatures from whom the ranks of the 
sponge-fishers are generally recruited. 

“A vicar-general of the diocese of Carthage, the Abbé Raoul, 
who has become interested in this industry and has made a thor- 
ough study of it, conceived, several years ago, the idea of apply- 
ing to it some of the improvements in submarine navigation that 
have been made recently. He even built, if I am not mistaken, 
with rudimentary materials, a sort of submarine, whose workings, 
imperfect tho they were, encouraged a society formed at Biserta 
under his auspices to give to the Société des Forges et Chantiers a 
contract for the construction of areal submarine vessel specially de- 
signed for use in the sponge-fisheries. The vessel in question, built 
from the designs of Naval Constructor Rimbaud, is now finished, 
and has just undergone very satisfactory resistance tests at Toulon. 

“Abbé Raoul’s submarine, whose aim is quite pacific, is infi- 
nitely less complicated and smaller than its great military brothers. 
Its displacement in salt water is only 8,660 kilograms [about 9% 
tons]... . It is 5 meters [16% feet] long by 1.6 [5% feet] in 
diameter, and will hold two men. Its form in general is cylin- 
drical with spherical ends. A single opening, surmounted by a 
cupola, gives access to the interior. This is closed hermetically 
by a lid operated both from the inside and the outside. A steel 
railing enables a man to stand on the hull when it is above water. 

“The means of immersion of the fishing submarine are three 
tanks of water containing altogether 560 liters [1g40gallons]. Two 
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of electric lamps with a re- 
flector suspended from the 
‘bowsprit.”. The fishermen 
observe operations through a window in the hull. The electricity 
is furnished, for both exterior and interior illumination, by a stor- 
age battery. A telephone communicates with the surface of the 
sea. 

“A leaden ball, suspended by a steel wire, serves as an anchor. 
It may be seen that this invention of the Abbé Raoul . . . appears 
to be eminently practical and able to render excellent service. 
We may expect still further applications of this interesting idea.” 
—Translation made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


TRUSTING IN THE Doctor—“‘ All the apparatus of mystery, external and 
internal, have been dropt by the physician, as he advanced in real knowl- 
edge,”” says American Medicine (Philadelphia). ‘‘ There still remains, how- 
ever, a definite tendency to consider it better for the patient that he 
should not know too much about his ailment or about the treatment of it. 
It is true that the writing of prescriptions in Latin is not maintained entirely 
for the sake of the supposed secrecy which it secures, but this is still one of the 
main reasons. Patients, as a rule, even when some confidence is extended to 
them in regard to the details of their illness, are usually not told much about 
the method by which the physician hopes to secure the amelioration of symp- 
toms and the ultimate cure of the disease. There is a large group of modern 
physicians who consider it quite inadvisable to extend any such confidence to 
patients, since, as a rule, the appeal to a patient’s reason has not so much good 
effect on him as the appeal to his faith and confidence in his physician has in se- 
curing the more indefinite mental effect which is an important factor in therapeu- 
tics. There are many physicians who, when ill themselves, prefer not to know 
the exact details of their treatment, but choose to leave these to the attending 
physicians without confiding in them.” 
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THE RELIGIOUS WORLD 


AN IMPORTANT CHANGE IN MISSIONARY 
WORK IN INDIA 


DUCATION is gradually taking the place of evangelism in 

the movement of the forces making for Christian civiliza- 

tion in the East and the Far East, writes the Rev. Dr. Charles F. 
In his letter to the New York Evening 
Post (April 4) the president of Western Reserve University inter- 
prets the changes now going on in the method of missionary work 
i» India as “a movement from formal Christianity to essential 
Christianity.” It is not to be understood that evangelism has 


Thwing, from Bombay. 


wholly ceased. Street preaching is still to be heard in every great 
city. Incertain parts of India, he writes, “the American Metho- 
dist missionaries are carrying on great, and greatly successful, 


evangelistic missions—a form of service to which the Methodist 
policy lends itself with peculiar effectiveness.” But in general the 


We read: 


“This educational work is comprehensive. It includes both 
primary schools and colleges. It represents, in the content of its 
curriculum, the larger share of the same studies—omitting Latin 
and Greek, French and German—which would be found in similar 
schoc's in America. It gives a specially large place to the English 
language and literature. The methods, too, are not unlike those 
which obtain in the institutions at home. The ‘instruction of the 
class-room is not dissimilar from that which the students in 
Phillips Exéter Academy or Dartmouth College receive, except- 
ing that the recitation fills a less, and the lecture a more, important 
part. 

“The question immediately arises, what justification have the 
mission boards for using funds primarily given to evangelize the 
pagan nations in giving an education to the ordinary type, in pre- 
paring students to pass the B.A. or the M.A. examinations of the 
University of Calcutta or of Allahabad? For the work which not 
a few teachers in .he Christian colleges of India are doing is essen- 
tially the work of preparing Hindu, Mohammedan, and Christian 
students to pass examinations at one of the five universities of 
India. The question is one which these missionary teachers them- 
selves ask themselves, and it is one which the American people, 
founders of missionary movements, will come more and more to 
ask themselves. 

“The answer is not difficult. 


emphasis has shifted toward educational work. 


The atmosphere of the Christian 
college at Lahore, Allahabad, and elsewhere is Christian. The 
tone of academic life is Christian. The influence of the character 
and conduct of teachers is Christian. Of course, it is the barest 
commonplace to make such statements. The value of such im- 
pressions is great in the formation of the character of students. 
Furthermore, certain distinctly Christian exercises or teachings 
are given which a)) men are requested to attend. The daily chapel 
service is emphasized, and also many, if not all, students are re- 
quired to take courses in the Bible. 

“But besides these two elements, in the teaching of many sub- 
jects, as for instance English literature, a teacher is able to 
distinguish and to impress Christian truths. Intimations thus in- 
cidentally given may often prove to be as valuable as more forma] 
tuition.” : 

It is of primary importance, this Christian educator thinks, “that 
Christianity should make a distinct appeal to non-Christian peo- 
ples as a religion in which truth, and truth, too, orderly arranged, 


has a large place.” He specifies: 


“ Christianity shou'd be recognized as a religion which addresses 
itself to the reason as well as to the heart, and the will of the in- 
dividual and of the race. A very grave misfortune it would be 
for Christianity to favor ignorance or to promote the acceptance of 
beliefs without regard to their intellectual content. Christian pro- 
pagandism must, therefore, establish and endow the college. The 
change of emphasis is one of which the roots strike down deep 
into the methods and motives of religion. 

“The change of emphasis, too, is not confined to general or to 
liberal education; the place which medical education has filled and 


is filling. To describe this work, as to see it, causes one to under- 
stand more fully why Christ came as a physician as well as a 
teacher. Practically all that medical science means in the Massa- 
chusetts General in Boston, or the Presbyterian Hospital in New 
York, or Lakeside in Cleveland, is interpreted and applied in Dr, 
Swan’s hospital in Canton and the Severance Hospital in Seoul. 
The religion of Christ has come to be preached and to be believed 
as it has been practised in surgeons’ operating-rooms and by the 
bedside of plague-smitten patients. ‘Medical work,’ ‘charge of 
hospital and work for plague relief,’ ‘teacher and physician for 
Woodstock school,’ ‘superintendence of nursing,’ are some of the 
descriptions given of the work of the missionaries of one American 
church among one people. ” 





RUSSIAN JEWS AS ANARCHISTS 


HE Jewish papers deplore the recent anarchic outbreaks in 
New York and Chicago of two members of the Jewish race, 

and show apprehensions of a reaction against immigration. The 
American Israelite (Chicago) fears that the act of Silverstein in 
attempting to throw a bomb among the police in Union Square 
“will be used. by our enemies to inflame the prejudice of unthink- 
ing people against Jews as aclass and more particularly against 
Russians.” The American Hebrew (New York) also sees “the 
whole movement of innocent and opprest Russian Jews” to be 
The editor of this 
journal inquires more particularly into the reasons why Russian 
Jews have come to be enemies of social order. 


“jeopardized by the acts of two fanatics.” 


He says: 


“From time immemorial Jews have been peaceably disposed ; 
have indeed suffered their wrongs with too much humility. How 
comes it then that having here rights which they have never had 
before, standing in equality with all mankind, they run so counter 
to all the traditions and instincts of their people as to do these 
bloody deeds which appal the whole nation? The answer is to be 
found not here, but in Russia, and where the cause is, there, too, 
if anywhere, must the remedy be. The Government of Russia is 
a deliberate nursery of crime. Prince Urusoff has said it both in 
the Douma and in his Memoirs. Others have said it, and the 
evidence is so conclusive as to be damning. When murder is care- 
fuliy planned by the authorities whose function it is to keep order, 
when men know that they and their dear ones and their property 
are marked for destruction by the governing powers, it is not strange 
that their attitude toward government, however peaceably disposed 
they may have been, undergoes a change. The wonder is not that 
there are Russian Jewish Anarchists—the wonder is that there are 
not more. 

“It will be argued, tho, that while violence is understandable 
in Russia, the Russian Jew should know that here there is no room 
for such conduct. True, he should know, and it should be our 
constant effort to teach him. But we should know that a man 
whose mind has been unbalanced by the misdeeds of which he has 
been the victim can not be expected to return to norma) conditions 
instantly he is removed from the environment which caused his 
undoing. Bomb-throwing Anarchists are public enemies who 
should be treated with short shrift. But this is dealing with a 
mere symptom and ‘allowing the deep-rooted cause to remain un- 
touched. The Government of Russia is the real enemy of Jaw and 
order throughout the world. The misdeeds of that Government, 
its denial of human rights, its perversion of the functions of govern- 
ment, its alliance with thugs and murderers, and its general 
unfitness to be tolerated upon the face of the earth—these are the 
prolific sources of anarchy. When the nations of the earth shall 
recognize this, when they shall refuse to make treaties or hold 
relationship with this corrupt and murderous conspiracy, when 
they shall ostracize as unfit for human association this vile and 
wicked Power, a long step forward will have been taken toward 
the destruction of anarchy everywhere. Meanwhile, the inaction 
of the nations has been the sowing of the wind—the harvest is, 
as ever, the whirlwind.” 
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THE MYSTERY OF TRINITY CHURCH 


RINITY CHURCH, New York, presents a mystery of almost more than Oriental depth 

and calm. Asa landholder in the metropolis its fortune is estimated anywhere from 

$39,000, 000 to $100,000,000. “Ostensibly the property belongs to the church, and the church 

is composed of the communicants thereof,” says Mr. Charles Edward Russell in 7he Broad- 

way Magazine (April), but the actual facts of the holding and administration of this vast 

property, second only to that of the Astors, are carefully shrouded. The writer, who dis- 
claims the title of muck-raker in setting forth the story, observes : 


“Ostensibly the property is administered as a trust by certain officers acting in behalf of 
the communicants. For ninety-three years no such officer has made of his stewardship any 
accounting to those for whom he has acted; for ninety-three years none of the owners of 
this vast property, other than the administrators, has been able, as a body, to learn the sim- 
plest fact about it. Nobody, communicant or otherwise, beyond the few vestrymen, . . . knows 
to-day actually or approximately how great is the income thus strangely controlled, nor how 
that income is spent, nor by whom. The bishop and the diocesan convention, which is the 
supreme authority in local affairs, are as helpless about these matters as the poorest tenant of 
Trinity property. Even so resolute and active a shepherd as Bishop Potter would be foiled 
if he undertook to supervise the operations of this part of his flock.” 





The history of the Trinity estate is one of the fairy-tales of the “unearned increment.” — Its 
holdings started with the two farms bought by an English governor, one of Annetje Jans Bo- 
gardus and one of her father, old 
Jans. The first Trinity Church ity usually declined to renew it 

: and thus for a nominal sum, or 
for nothing, acquired the tenant’s 
building. For the lease having 
expired and not being renewable, 
the lessee had no choice but to 
remove his building or leave it in 
Trinity’s possession. Some in- 
stances are recorded wherein the 
indignant tenant tore down his 
house, and, brick by brick, threw 
it upon the rubbish-heap rather 
than see it pass to Trinity, but 
such cases were rare. Asa rule 
the building was either given out- 
right to Trinity or sold for a trifle 
more than its value as junk. 
Naturally the property thus aé- 
quired for little or nothing Trin- 
ity proceeded to rent at fair to ex- 
cellent prices.” 














RICHARD DELAFIELD. 





was built in 1696, chartered 
under its present name the fol- 
lowing year, and in 1704 endowed 
by Queen Anne with the two farms 
bought by Governor Lovelace. 
For a time Trinity is said to have 
given away parcels of property 
“to various charitable and public 
enterprises, to education and re- 
ligion, until she has given away 
her water-front and many other 
good things.” But increasing 
population is seen to increase land 
values and Trinity ceased giving 
away property and began to rent 
it. Mr. Russell gives this ac- 
count of the Trinity leases : 





“Trinity owned the lot, she al- 
mostnever built upon it. The lease 
was foratermof years,twenty-one, 
thirty-nine, forty-nine, or some- 


Queen Anne, it is said, con- 
ferred the two old Dutch farms 
upon “the Rector and Inhabit- 














COL. WILLIAM JAY, ants of the City of New York in 


thing like that, and the lessee, very ’ 
8 : y Occupying the whip seat. He is clerk of Trinity Church, New York. Communion of the Protestant 


commonly, erected his dwelling. Sea nee 
po a wae icin sbelisind Tish. panic ata Jay, and Delafield are members of Trinity's Standing Church of England.” So the title 


stood, Mr. Russell shows, until 
1778, when by legislation it was changed to “the Rector and Inhabitants of the City of New York 
in Communion of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the State of New York.” In 1814, by 
some means that no one may discover, the State legislature was induced to allow the trans- 

















formation of the title to “The Rector, Church Wardens, and Vestry of Trinity Church in the 
City of New York.” Legal authorities have questioned the constitutionality of the act. Up 
to this time, says the writer of the article, “Trinity, as the virtual trustee of the property, had 
made detailed and annual reports of her management of it; she had made known to its owners 
the exact condition of her trust.” 
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He continues : 


— 


“The same law of 1814 that secured her in the possession of what remained of Queen 
Anne’s grant relieved the corporation from the obligation to make any inventory and account 
except after the acquisition of additional property. This seems to have been construed as 
obviating al] reports of a public or semipublic nature; from this time on it has never been pos- 
sible for any person outside of the vestry to gather any information as to the business of Trin- 
ity; but withdrawn behind an impenetrable veil of secrecy, the management, for almost a 
century, has been responsible to no human authority but itself.” 
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The seat of authority in the conduct of Trinity Corporation, the writer points out, “is the 
Standing Committee of the vestry, and this committee, consisting of the controller, the clerk, 
and six vestrymen, seems never to change except by reason of the death of a member.” 








We read further: 








EDMUND D. RANDOLPH. “The Standing Committee is constituted by and from the vestry, and the vestry is elected 
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yearly on Easter Tuesday. Therefore you might think that after 
all the source of authority must lie in the body of the church, after 
all the government is representative and not autocratic. 

“But elected by whom ? 

“Not by the communicants, certainly ; there are 7,271 of these, 
and it is not pretended that more than a very small percentage of 
these ever vote. 

“Who are they? I don’t know. 

“There is a list of voters made up yearly and submitted to the 
rector; some persons vote. That is all any outsider knows, It 
appears that at one election twenty-three votes were cast for the 
twenty vestrymen and the two wardens; but there is no indication 
as to the identity of the twenty-third voter. Not even the power 
aft the legislature of New York could discover who actually con- 
stituted the voting body; but the )egis)ature did earn that on one 
particular occasion the bishop of the diocese had been refused a 
sight of the voting list. 

“The twenty vestrymen and the two wardens having been elected 
(or reelected) and the standing committee having been appointed 
(or reappointed) the affair is concluded for the year as far as the 
unknown voting body is concerned and so far as the vestry is con- 
cerned. For of all the strange features of this strange business the 
strangest is that the vestrymen (outside of the Standing Commit- 
tee) seem to know nothing about it. They seem to have almost 
nothing to do with the management of the property. 

“The Standing Committee reports to the vestry about other 
matters than the mystery, but the vestrymen that are not on the 
Standing Committee do not see the books and they seem quite 
as ignorant as any communicant regarding the real business and 
the real condition of the corporation. 

“The real command is centered exclusively in the Standing 
Committee and of the Standing Committee there seem to be about 
three men that know the inner secrets of the corporation. So | 
am told it has been ever. The present Standing Committee con- 
sists of the controller, the clerk, Edmund D. Randolph, John T, 
Lockman, Elihu Chauncey, Richard Delafield, Nicholas F. Pal- 
mer, Francis S. Bangs. Thecontroller is Hermann H. Cammann; 
the clerk is Col. William Jay. All of these are men of high 
standing in the city of New York.” 





FAILURE OF UNIVERSITIES IN MORAL 
LEADERSHIP 


| eigen failure of the universities in moral leadership is pointed 
out by a vigorous writer whose words have frequently been 
quoted in these pages. He charges that “they have furnished the 
leaders of the great predatory enterprises, they have furnished the 
stock-gamblers and market-manipulators, and they have not denied 
to these social pests academic recognition and fellowship.” The 
writer of these words, the Rev. A. A. Berle, D.D., of Salem, Mass., 
recalls a recent address of Prof. William James in which he de- 
plored the possibility that the future historian would be obliged 
to record that “by the middle of the twentieth century the higher 
institutions of learning had lost all influence over public opinion 
in the United States” and that the people at large resorted to “the 
guidance of certain private literary adventures, commonly desig- 
nated in the market by the affectionate name of ten-cent magazines.” 
The historian of to-day, Dr. Berle asserts, in the Bibliotheca Sacra 
(Oberlin, April), “is able to affirm that the premier influence in the 
American mind is no longer that which springs from the universi- 
ties and colleges, in spite of the enormous increase of their endow- 
ments and students. He is able to say that in the last fifteen years 
no single cherished American institution has lost much more in 
the public esteem than the university.” The reason for this, it is 
pointed out, is to be found in “the increasing natural alliance be- 
tween the malefactors of great wealth so-called and their criminal 
associates and the universities of almost every name and kind 
throughout the land, except those under public direction and con- 
trol.” He goes on: . 


“The almost continuous story of crime among the very wealthy 
men of the great corporate and other organizations of the country 
discloses also that these names are also those which figure largely 
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and most frequently in some form of endowment and Giving to the 
great colleges of the land, In this way Harvard, Yale, Princeton 
and others are at this moment using money which is known to ase 
been amassed by thieves robbing in some instances the Widows 
and the orphans. Some of these foundations actually bear is 
names of the thieves who thus sought to divide the proceeds with 
alma mater, and who, till they were discovered, were persona 
grata in all that was loveliest and best in the official university 
\ife. These are names we used to see at the official and social 
assemblages as among the men the university delighted to honor 
and put forth as the representative product of the college,— sons 
of the college who had done well,’ as a professor of Christian 
morals felicitously put it on one occasion. Since these ‘sons of 
the college who have done well’ have been discoverec to be among 
the most expert and abandoned criminals in the jand, has the co)- 
lege hastened to disown her sons who had not only not done well 
but ill? No, indeed; she has serenely kept close to her other sons 
of great wealth who have not yet been discovered, and has deplored 
‘savage attacks upon capital’ and other frightful depredations 
against society. To this, however, one very notable and striking 
exception must be recorded. President Hyde, of Bowdoin, did 
bring to the attention of the undergraduates at that college the 
fact that a great criminal and exploiter had been a student there, 


and warned his young men against a similar career. 


; A wonder- 
ful and marvelous exception to the rule.” 


The alliance of the criminal rich with the universities is not 


accidental, declares Dr. Berle. “The university itself has become 
a financial institution with a huge capital and with a huge fund 


which must be made and kept productive.” Jt is easy to see, he 
thinks, “how the paramount influence in the university readily 


becomes a financial influence, and that the habit of deference to 


expert financial opinion . . . soon becomes the university habit.” 
When competition becomes stronger, “and the universities enter, 


as they have entered, upon one of the fiercest contests ever known, 
namely, for size and endowment and equipment, and millions are 


needed, to whom shall they go but to the millionaire exponents of 


high finance?” Such acourse has led, as Dr. Berle shows, to such 
bedfellows as these: 

“We have seen that men honored in church and university and 
academic council have exhibited a character status which differs 
in no way, except in degree, from that of the common thieves and 
burglars who fill the common jails. Some of them have had the 
strength of mind toget themselves out of the worid, to the world’s 
betterment. But their beneficiaries—the men who féted and dined 
and wined and honored them, and ate their dinners, and honored 


them with degrees—they are still in the universities, and they still 
stand as sponsors for the intellectual leadership of American youth. 
Can thiscontinue? Obviously not. Nothing but the most absurd 
discrediting of the simplest abilities of the average man can hope 
that such an institution can have much influence with the public 
mind; while, as for ‘raising the tone of democracy,’ sucha sug- 
gestion simply fills the air with laughter. Who shall it be that 
shall raise the tone of democracy—the Harvard Hydes, the Yale 
Depews, or the Princeton Alexanders? 

“The apologist may come forward at this point, and say that the 
universities have no supernatural means of knowing who is honest 
and who is dishonest. Certainly not. But it seems they have no 
better powers of observation and judgment than the common mass 
of men either. It is their very specialty which is impeached, 
namely, to discern the tendencies and. influences which are at work 
among men, and to guide the less illuminated multitude in the 
pathway of sound discrimination. Professor James says that ‘the 
best claim which a college education can possibly make on your 
respect, the best thing it can aspire to accomplish for you is this: 
that it should help you to know a good man when you see him.’ 
The italics are his own. But have the universities shown any 
particular prescience in this respect? Have they known the good 
men of high finance from the bad men? Why then are so many 
of the most discredited names linked to university foundations and 
lectureships and other university functions and privileges? If 
Professor James is right, the universities have failed at the very 
heart to do the thing which he thinks is the one thing they should 
enable men todo. But they have not only failed in this, but they 
have given the high seats of honor to the corruptors and thieves 


who happened to be rich.” 
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LETTERS AND ART 


NEGLECTED IRISH WRITERS 


~*O much has been written about the Irish literary revival that 
“7 one imagines Ireland a land of vigorous and enthusiastic 
readers. Such, it appears, is not the case. The Irish are nota 
reading people, says one of them, Mrs, Katharine Tynan-Hinkson, 
and, furthermore, the English wi)) not read |rish books. Hence, 
tho the Irish race produces the young writer in 


teristic of the Irish people.” They are pious to their dead writers, 
she admits, and are still talking of the men of °48, among whom 
John Mitchell, in her view, was the only one who was a “born 
literary man.” The writers of to-day are being crusht out unless 


they get sufficient hearing in England to earn a )iving, and “for 
certain serious Irish novels, it is quite natural that there should not 


be English readers.” The writer mentions what she thinks “the 





whom hope springs eternal, “he comes with zest 
to his book, oblivious of the fact that the way is 
strewn with the dead Irish writers who have gone 
under because no one would read them.” ‘The 
fact that Dublin has its publishers and book- 
sellers does not alter the case, we are told, for 


“ 


Dublin is really an English city “in which the 
well-to-do classes who would be book-buyers are 
of English blood, altho long settled in Ireland, 
or of the mixt races.” Mrs. Tynan-Hinkson 
mentions in Zhe Catholic World (New York, 
April) some interesting temperamental qualities 
of race that account for the non-appreciation of 
the Irish writer. Thus: 


“As a matter of fact, the Irish are not a read- 
ing people. ‘They are too restless to be readers, 
too fond of talking and story-telling, too desir- 


ous of the sympathy of eye to eye and smile to 
smile to sit down and receive impressions from 


the miles of printed matter in a book. You have 














but to see a couple or group of men meet in an 
lrish street. Each one is charged with good 


such laughter as one never hears or sees this side 
of the Channel, I have heard more humor pass 
round an Irish dinner-table in one evening than would stock Punch 
fora year. 1 have heard wonderful tales told in an Irish drawing- 
room, tales of romance and adventure, of heroism and sorrow. But 
the teller could never put them down; if you were to ask for even a 
repetition of them, they could not be repeated. If the story-teller 
were amiable enough to attempt it, you would get something with 
all the life and sparkle gone from it; the prospect of the story 
ever finding its way into print would make the spirit of it fly away 
in terror. They are a people for the oral, not for the written liter- 


ature over there... .... 
“They do not in the least know when they possess a genius. 


There is Mr. W. B. Yeats, who is in the line of succession to Keats 
and Shelley. Mr. Yeats has never been held in honor in his own 
country. He is not held in honor to-day. 1 have only once seen 
a book of his in an Irish house, and that was the house of an 
Irish writer, who is, of course, above all the things 1 have been 
saying. 

“J remember long ago, when W. B. Yeats’s ‘Wanderings of 
Oisin’ (he calls it ‘Usheen’ now) was published, I had the book, 
and a reviewer on the )eading Dublin daily took it up when he was 
visiting me. ‘This fellow is too sure of himself, and I’m going 
to slate him,’ he said. And slate him accordingly he did. 

“J remembered this more than a dozen years later, when I was 
in Dublin at the time ‘The Countess Kathleen’ was first produced 
as a stage-play. Every one | met was belittling it and praising 
Mr. Edward Martyn’s ‘Heather Field’ at its expense. Now 1 
think a deal of this was due to the fact that they knew or suspected 
that Yeats was as far above Martyn intellectually as it is possible 
to imagine. ‘Sir,’ said Dr. Johnson, ‘the Irish are a fair people ; 
they do not praise each other.’ I would expand this saying from 
acloser knowledge than the Doctor possest. They praise the little 
achievement ; in proportion as achievement is good they ignore or 
belittle it.” 


The writer quotes a young Irishman who once said to her: “Do 
you know, I never care to read a book written by any one I know.” 


She adds her belief that the remark represents “a common charac- 


MR, J. B, YEATS’S IDEA OF ART IN IRELAND. 


eet . aes 2 ee = {r. Yeats is father of the Irish poet W. B. Yeats, and thus confirms Mrs. Hinkson wh the 
ies, which he delivers and receives amid _ ® ihe : ead , rf ; 1 © accuses 
stories, Trish of praising the little achievement, but declares that “in proportion as achievement is good they 


ignore or belittle it.” 








Irish authors are failures mainly because the Irish will not read their books. 


most flagrant example of a neglected book which ought to have 
brought its author fortune and renown” ; 


“There was published a few years ago an Irish historical novel 
of the first rank—in fact, in my opinion, the finest historical novel 
that has yet been produced in Ireland—‘tCroppies Lie Down,’ by 
William Buckley. This is a most extraordinary book. It is a 
novel of the Irish Rebellion of 1798. It has all the great qualities 
of tragedy, pity, passion, rage, scorn, love, hatred; and with all 
that it has deliberation, sanity, and justice. It moves with the 
most irresistible force. 1 read it a hard-gallop, my pulses keeping 
pace to the breathless narrative. I freely confess that I could not 
sleep at night after reading it. Here isa great canvas, full of 
figures, each one painted by the hand of a master. Heathcote, the 
English soldier, /rene Neville, the poor, sweet, innocent, weak 
heroine, Gash, the spy, ar7igaz, the villain and renegade, the 
ladies of the ascendancy party, Castlereagh, the leaders of the 
Rebellion, the yeomen, even George the Third himself, leave each 
a memorable impression. The book is bloody from end to end 
with the colors of that bloody time. The screaming of women, 
who have suffered the last wrong, follow you long after you have 
closed the pages. The horror of the floggings at the triangles, 
the half-hangings, the pitch-cappings, the merciless inhumanity, 
that spared neither age nor infancy, that took no account of sex or 
helplessness, make the book a shambles. But then it is truth, 
and truth does not spare the susceptibilities. If it had not great 


humane qualities it would be intulerable.” 


Mrs. Tynan-Hinkson mentions Irish writers who will probably 
be heard of for the first time by many. Frank Mathew, who has 


“which ought to be 


now ceased to write, is the author of novels 
held in high honor in Ireland, and to have won for their author 
the consideration of all those who care for what is excellent in 
literature.” His books are “The Wood of Bramble,” “Love of 
Comrades,” “The Spanish Wine.” Grace Rhys is mentioned, 
whose trilogy of Irish novels, “Mary Dominic,” “The Wooing of 


Sheila,” “The Prince of Lisnover,” are “books of a remarkable 
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quality.” 


an Irish realist.” 


We read of Julia Crottie, who is “that very rare thing, 
Had the writer observes, her 
two books, “ Neighbors” and “The Other Land,” would have been 
known to the English-speaking or English-reading world which 
so well knows George Douglas’s “The House of the Green Shut- 
ters.” With the latter, “her book has something in common, altho 
the gloom and bitterness in her are lightened by poetry and roman- 


she been Scotch. 

















PROF. LEONARD B, M'WHOOD, 


Who is leading a vigorous modern movement to introduce the 
study of music in its “cultural’’ aspects in all the colleges and 
universities. 


tic vision.” There are also such less neglected writers as Emily 
Lawless, Jane Barlow, Rosa Milholland, and Hannah Lynch. 
“All the long list is, in reality, a list of failures—failures in the 
vulgar sense that the books bring the authors little or no money ; 
but failures also in the poignant sense that they bring them no 
readers.” . 





MUSICAL INSTRUCTION IN THE COLLEGE 


HE collegiate study of music has advanced so far in very re- 
cent years that “approximately one-half the colleges in the 
country consider the study of music sufficiently valuable to receive 
recognition in the curriculum.” This statement is based upon in- 
vestigations made by Prof. Leonard B. McWhood, of Columbia 
University, as chairman of a committee which endeavors ‘to secure 
the adoption of education in music in educational institutions of 
all grades. The beginning has been made with the colleges, on 
the idea that the college is the key to the situation. “If the col- 
counting toward its de- 


in The 


it will become imperative for second- 


lege gives adequate instruction in music, 


” 


entrance,” observes Professor McWhood, 


April), “ 


grees and for 
Musician (Boston, 
ary schools and, in turn, schools of lower grade to give similar 
instruction.” The committee above mentioned was appointed by 
the Eastern Educational Music Conference (an association of col- 
legiate teachers of music with selected secondary teachers of music, 
in the New England and Middle Atlantic States), to gather statis- 


tics concerning the present status of collegiate instruction in music, 
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with a view to its extension and improvement. From one hundred 
and twenty-three institutions facts were ascertained which are 
tabulated thus: 





In the New England 


States, NewYork, New | In the re- 




















Jersey, and Pennsyl- | ™ainder of the) Total. 
vania. country. 
} — |\— oe 
Colleges granting credit in | 
music, both for entrance 12* 4 16 
and toward a degree...... 
Colleges granting credit in 
music for entrance, but _ | 3 2 
not toward a degree...... 3 ’ 
Se = a —- — — a4 —— a 
Colleges granting credit in 
music toward a_ degree, 10 29 } 39 
but not for entrance,.,... | ‘ 
Colleges snaittaining de- 
partments of music, but 
any 4 3 / 


eae rag no credit o 
<ind in music 


Hee reeenne 





Sidlaans having no Gepart- | 
ments of music, and are 35 23 } 58 
ing no credit in music, ; 
g 





*Since this utdoln was written, ‘Seank tite Colne (F February, 1908) and 
Boston University !March, 1908) have adopted entrance credit in music; both 


had previously granted credit in music toward the degree. 
The comparative newness of these facts is shown by the writer 
in these statements : 


“Of the colleges that grant credit in music toward the degree 
of Bachelor of Arts, or its equivalent, one-half have adopted this 
policy w7tthinx six years—two-fifths within four years; of the col- 
leges that grant credit in music toward entrance, the majority 
have adopted this policy w7zthin three years.” 


The number of colleges in which credit is granted in each of 


the various branches of music is indicated | in the following table: 











*y 
Branches of music* in which credit is Tne Hebvans 


granted. Ts 


Towardthe Degree. 





] 
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Musical Appreciation 

















(including His- 
wsical Appreciation ‘Gncuding Hs ae a 
| 
PAATIMNIONG 55. os scene cawewsenesaesseees | 18 47 
Counterpoint (including Fugue, etc.) 9 33 
Composition (including Form, etc.).... | _ | 18 
= n= 
Practical Music (Performance)........ | 10 21 








* A few colleges mention credit in Ear Training, School Music, etc. 


The writer adds: 


“Among the many interesting facts disclosed by the replies of 
the various colleges, none is more significant than the wide-spread 
demand that the aim of collegiate instruction in music shall be, 
primarily, cultural rather than technical. The feeling seems to be 
prevalent among educators that the principal function of a collegi- 
ate department of music is, not the training of professional musi- 
cians, but the imparting to the student body at large of an intelli- 
gent appreciation of the art of music, its development and its 
master works. And such instruction is the very thing of which 
musical America stands most in need! Such instruction, in col- 
leges and in schools, will soon transform the musical taste of our 
country and hasten the popular appreciation of music, whose ab- 
sence we now deplore. 

“It is . .. useless to hope for a musical Utopia in America, 
until a well-developed national appreciation of music shall have 
furnished the fertile soil in which alone the art can thrive. It is 
in vain that we decry the neglect of many a worthy American per- 
former or composer of music, when the musical taste of the Ameri- 
can people is not yet ready to bestow support and encouragement 
on those laborers in the field of music who seek, unselfishly, the 
advance of their art.” 
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WHY THE VAUDEVILLE PROSPERS 


HE increasing prosperity of the vaudeville form of entertain- 
4 ment is explained by Mr. Percy MacKaye as a direct result 
of our dramatic subservience to European ideals. The masses, he 
points out, are uninterested in the form of the higher drama that 
we import from Europe and of course turn avidly 


FRUITS OF THE CONRIED REGIME 


HE joyful tale of successful opera-giving told last week about 
Mr. Hammerstein’s closing season, becomes almost a dirge 
when the Metropolitan’s affairs are recounted. Mr. Conried’s re- 


tirement in broken health evokes sympathy for his personal mis- 
fortune, but does not preclude the analysis of 





to the entertainment which makes its appeal more 
direct. The transplanted European play can at 
best, he asserts, appeal to a limited public, and 
the masses would go without altogether were not 
provision made for them “by the unenlightened 
astuteness of private enterprise.” The people as 
a people are untouched by the art or the message 
of Ibsen and Maeterlinck, and so turn to “the 
ubiquitous vaudeville show.” Mr. MacKaye, in 
The Columbia University Quarterly (New York, 


March) goes on to indicate some of the funda- 


mental features of vaudeville entertainments and 
the consequences to “the miliions and tens of 
millions of theatergoers” whose only entertain- 
ment is of that nature. Thus: 

“An analysis of the nature of vaudeville and 
its effect upon the masses will, I think, reveal at 
least these four elements vitiating to the American 
native capacity for a true drama of democracy : 

“First, its intermittent appeal, whereby the 
variety show is destructive of all sustained con- 
centration on the part of its audience, numbing its 
sense of Jogical coherence, esthetic unity, and the 
constructive harmonies of dramatic action. .... 

“Secondly, its necessary appeal to average 
taste and minimum critical faculty... . Now, 
average taste, of course, is bad taste, and since 
bad taste 7 factu is more dependable than good 
taste zz Posse, the policy of vaudeville becomes 
the progressive cultivation in the public of aver- 
age or bad taste, and the gradual paralysis of 
the people’s critical faculty. 

“Thirdly, its pseudo-morality : With knowing 








failure that has attended his incumbency. Such 
at least is the tenor of Mr. Henderson’s review 
in the New York Sz, tho Mr. Aldrich in 7ke 
Times thinks “it can hardly be denied that he 
leaves the Metropolitan in a better position than 
that in which he took it,” especially since under 
his régime the opera has been “more firmly en- 
trenched than ever in the favor of the public.” 
According to Mr. Henderson, the departing di- 
rector was the choice of a body of “expert busi- 
ness men” as the managing director of an artistic 
enterprise, tho he “had absolutely no acquaint- 
ance with its methods or its traditions.” “The 
Metropolitan Opera House,” this critic asserts, 
“has steadily gone down-hill since the first foam 
of excitement over the ‘Parsifa)’ production sub- 
sided. Even the cheap sensationalism of the 
‘Salome’ incident did not help it.” The per- 
formances of last season he calls “bad,” those 
of the one just closing “worse.” “If the system 
now in vogue in the house were to be continued 
another year, they would be still worse, and the 
vociferous claims of Mr. Hammerstein would be 
pronounced by the public just and even modest.” 
“The old order passeth, giving way to new,” but 
Mr. Henderson greets the new with a tone of 
pessimism. The outlook for the coming season 
is not rosy, he thinks, and gives some reasons ; 


“It is true that we are to have new blood in 
the management and that the direction is to pass 








regard for the prejudices of conventional ethics, 
the wares of its variety are advertised as alike 
innocent for sucklings and sinners ; whereas, in ac- 


PERCY MACKAYE, 


into the hands of men who know the opera game 
from one end to the other. But the directors of 


Who charges that the vaudeville show the company behind Mr. Conried have failed sig- 


tual performance, the equivocal hint and the name- _s offered to the masses as a substitute nally in one detail. 


less innuendo, by consciously avoiding a legal in- 
decency, are doubly corrupt by their hypocrisy. 

“Fourthly, its dementedness. ... The un- 
meaning haste, the exaggerated feat of skill, the baseless mirth, 
the overtaxed fatigue, are evidences not of spontaneous and whole- 
some revelry, but of neurasthenia. 

“All these vitiating elements of vaudeville are, of course, 
glossed and in part atoned by frequent exhibits of sound powers, 
flashes of consummate wit, splendid inventions of science, brief 
revelations of genius, yet as a substitute for a native drama of 
democracy, its results are perilous to our generation. For its re- 
sults are these: that it substitutes forgetfulness of civic life for 
consciousness of civic life; individual entertainment for com- 
munal self-expression; sensuous callousness for sensuous en- 
kindlement ; and popular ‘ monkey-tricks ’ for the supreme fine art 
of humanity....... 

“But with the growth of organization in the theater as a business 
it has become yearly more apparent that the chaotic stuff of our 
dramatic world is revolving itself into two utterly sundered 
spheres: First, the segregated drama, based on European ideals; 
second, vaudeville, a #é/ange of amusements, variously adapted 
from the drama, the cafés chantants, and the cock-pits. In the 
first, the drama is considered as a fine art for the few. In the 
second, the drama is considered not as a fine art at all, but as a 
heterogeneous entertainment for the mary... . Between those 
two ideals and distinct from each, exists, potential, a third ideal— 
an ideal correspondent to the essential genius and the native op- 
portunity of our American naticn and its dramaturgy. That 
third ideal is the drama of dem.cracy—the drama as a fine art 
Sor the many.” 


for a native drama, and is thereby giv- 
ing “‘ popular monkey-tricks 
of “the supreme fine art of humanity.” 


“They allowed to remain in the hands of Mr. 
Conried the power to engage singers for next 
season. The result is that the expenses of the 
Metropolitan Opera House will be /arger than ever and that a lot 
of useless lumber will be retained.” 


” in place 


His subsequent comment may perhaps put a new light on what 
has been supposed to be the waning popularity of German opera: 


“At the risk of offending several great dignitaries in the world 
of ‘art’ this commentator is impelled to say that the secret of the 
present want of interest in the Wagnerian works is to be found in 
the unattractiveness of the interpreters. The Metropolitan Opera 
House does not possess a single tenor capable of any charm in such 
r6les as Tristan and Siegfried. 

“The impersonators of these parts are honest, industrious, well- 
schooled performers, without any poetic imagination and without 
any eloquence for the public. The same thing might be said of 
singers of some other réles. What the house needs worse than 
anything else in its German department is new singers. 

“It is useless to bring over men like Mahler and expect them to 
solve the problem in spite of the drawbacks on the stage. The 
Italian operas can be made to interest the public as long as two 
or three good singers are in the cast. With Messrs. Caruso and 
Scotti and Mme. Eames, for example, ‘Tosca’ goes well enough 
to please the great mass of opera-goers. 

“But what is the state of affairs with ‘Die Walkiire’ or ‘Tristan 
und Isolde’? The plain and unvarnished truth is that at the 
present time a performance of ‘Tristan und Isolde’ hangs almost 
wholly upon the shoulders of the /so/de and the conductor. The 
Italian performances have all the ‘st2*mung’ (as the Germans 
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call it) that there is in the works. The German performances fall 
far short of the ideal. Some of them have been so deadly dull 
that the .Swz’s observer has wondered that people remained after 
the first act. 

“It is useless for opponents of Wagner to tell us that this dul- 
ness is in the works themselves, because those of us who began 
going to the opera before 1900 know better. Yet think what a 
generation of young opera-goers has sprung up in those last eight 
years! Not only do the two opera-houses enjoy the presence of 
those who have grown old enough in that time to go to the opera, 
but also of the considerabie number which have in that period 
acquired the means to pay for such entertainment, and of the ap- 


preciable element which has in that time come from other places 
to make homes in New York.” 


A significant fact in the present conditions of opera in this city, 
says Mr. Henderson, “is that the taste of the public of to-day is 
far below that of the public which used to attend the performances 
in the old Academy of Music twenty-five years ago.” He con- 
tinues with an account of conditions that even the new manage- 


ment, he fears, will be powerless to change. Thus: 


“ All that a singer has to do in order to have success now is to 
sing loud, fast, or high, and if he can do two of these at once he is 
great. If he can do all he is the greatest. 

“ Refinement of style, perfect beauty of voice from top to bottom, 
intelligence in phrase and nuance, acquaintance with the correct 
manner of delivering the music of any particular period or com- 
poser, count for nearly nothing. 

“The antics of Chaliapine in Mozart or the extraordinary physi- 
cal industry of Miss Farrar in all her réles, or the inexcusable 
slaughter of the measures of ‘Marguerite’ by Mary Garden are 
applauded by present audiences quite as vigorously as the vocal 
feats of Mme. Tetrazzini. 

“We are told that the last-named singer is to be paid more money 
for her services next season than Jean de Reszke or Melba ever 
received. All these things we owe to the steady and persistent 


debasement of public taste by the downward movement of the 
standards of opera at the Metropolitan Opera House.” 


NO “SLUMP” IN THE BOOK TRADE 


HE “facts” upon which Mr. Merton H. Forrester based his 
prophecy of a revolution in the book-publishing trade are 
declared unfounded by 7he Publishers’ Weekly (New York, 
April 4). Mr. Forrester, whose words we quoted from the April 
Munsey’s in our issue of April 4, asserted that there had been a 
“slump” in the book trade since the golden days of 1895-1900, 
but the editor of the journal supposed to keep an argus-eyed watch 
upon this very industry declares that unless “we have been de- 
ceived by all reports, the case is quite the contrary.” Further: 


“Indeed, not in a quarter of a century has there been greater 
activity and more prosperity in the book business than in the past 
seven years, including 1907, when the financial depression affected 
almost every business excepting the book trade; and as for the 
immediate future a glance at the books announced in our Spring 
Announcement number must convince even the most skeptical that 
the publishing-trade is full of hope and activity.” 


Concerning Mr. Forrester’s“ attack ” upon the publisher for “ his 
lack of enterprise and his failure to adjust the management of his 
business to the conditions of the time in which he lives”—that is, 
to follow the lead of the cheaper magazines and cut down the price 
of books—we read : 


“It would be hopeless, we suppose, to attempt to convince this 
writer of his error in this respect. We have always been under the 
impression that every publisher worthy of the name was untiring 
in his activity to watch for and lay hold upon any and every new 
idea and invention of genius to build up and develop his business. 
Circumstances oblige him to be always alert and in advance of his 
constituency in every direction if he would hold his own against 
his competitors. While at times a publisher may indulge himself 
in the luxury of presenting to the public a book which he believes 
is a good one, and of taking the risk of its becoming an unprofitable 
investment from a business point of view, he would be blind to 
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his own interests if he persisted in such a course and overlooked 
the fact that he must conduct his business to conform ‘to the con- 
ditions of the time in which he lives.’ The stability of the pub- 
lishing-trade as a whole is a living witness to the fact that its 
members are not remiss in this respect. 

“Further on in his article Mr. Forrester thinks that he has dis- 
covered where ‘the fault lies’ which has caused his imaginary 
‘slump’ in the publishing business. It is simply that ‘the publisher, 
even when he does secure a book of merit, handicaps its sale by 
offering it at the prices established years and years ago.’ It would 
not satisfy Mr. Forrester, we suppose, to assert that never were 
more solid books, better and more attractively made, offered at 
such reasonable prices as at the present time. Good books by 
contemporary writers of reputation were always dear, and will 
always be dear. Yet ever were publishers keen and enterprising 
enough—from Bohn’s day to the present, and never more so than 
in this year of Anno Domini, to place within the reach of the most 
impecunious reader the best of the world’s literature, in editions 
that fifty years ago would have been regarded as the very we plus 
ultra of book-making. Good books, that is, the product of mod- 
ern scholarship and research, will always be dear because the 
demand for them is bound to be small.” 





A LOSS TO THE COLLEGE WORLD 


HAT the intellectual sympathy which once existed as a bond 
between all university men is broken down by modern ideas 

of pedagogic theory is asserted by the New York Lvening Post. 
In commenting upon this assumption, it remarks that while the 
severing of this bond may not be seriously felt by graduates out 
in the busy world, it comes as areal loss to the college community 


itself, especially to the faculty. It deplores the passing of “an older 
day, when every member of the teaching staff had a rich intel- 
lectual equipment in common with all the rest; when none of 
them was uninformed or uninterested with reference to any great 
social, literary, religious, or political movement of the day.” Con- 


tinuing, the writer pictures such conditions as these: 


“Tt is not putting it too strongly to say that inno American col- 
lege to-day, with equipment sufficient to entitle it to the name, can 
a faculty be found in which all the members are bound together by 
any single important connecting-link of past scholarly acquirement 
or current intellectual interest. It is the merest chance if a pro- 
fessor of biology in the younger ranks can meet the professor of 
Greek understandingly even within the narrow limits of the root- 
meanings of the Greek terms in his technical vocabulary. The 
professor of mathematics must steer clear of any formula or theo- 
rem beyond the freshman year to avoid the chance of flooring half 
the young professors and instructors in any single scientific de- 
partment, except that of physics ; and the fact that the professor of 
intellectual and moral philosophy does not hopelessly expose the 
ignorance of the whole faculty at every social gathering is due in 
no small part to the other fact that, except in the larger institu- 
tions, he is also president, and therefore absent in quest of funds 
for the equipment of some new scientific laboratory. It is never 
certain that the professor of French can address a sentence of 
three words in that language to the professor of German without 
causing embarrassment; and we have recently known even a pro- 
fessor of Latin to be driven to outside help by a Greek quotation 
in a paper which it became his duty to put through the press. The 
professor of history has long ceased to hope for intelligent con- 
versation with the rest of the faculty on any historical topic be- 
fore the Civil War, and the professor of English solaces himself 
for the lack of sympathetic discussion of any particular author by 
the freedom with which he may now quote from the entire field, 
Beowulf to Bangs, with no danger whatever of being called to ac- 
count for his general inaccuracies, growing out of his special de- 
votion to Whitman and G. Bernard Shaw, Even when Greek 
meets Greek it may be no otherwise, for one of the two has possi- 
bly won his doctorate by a thesis on the use of the genitive abso- 
lute in Herodotus and is now devoting his whole attention to the 
syntax of the cases in the later historians; while the other ground 
his degree out of the recently discovered fragments of Herondas, 
and is at present confining his researches to the representation of 
women in the Greek lyric poets prior to Callimachus.” 
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TEMPLE OF JUPITER ON THE ACROP- 
OLIS AT ATHENS. 


THE DEVIL’S BRIDGE NEAR THE 
RIVER WYE iN ENGLAND. 


AFRICA, 


A MOUNTAIN VILLAGE IN NORTH 


RUINS OF A TEMPLE IN SICILY. 


VACATION TRIPS TO EUROPE 


GENERAL PRELIMINARY HINTS 


MEN and women now contemplating a 
vacation trip to Europe—many of them for 
the first time—will find no better pre- 
liminary advice than such as is contained 
in William J. Rolfe’s “Satchel Guide to 
Europe”’ ($1.50), of which the thirty-sev- 
enth annual edition has just appeared, in 
Miss Josephine Tozier’s ‘‘ Travelers’ Hand- 
book”’ ($1), recently revised and largely re- 
written, and in Presbrey’s ‘* Information 
Guile for Transatlantic Travelers” (25 
cents). Each book serves a distinct and 
separate purpose, Mr. Rolfe (except for his 
“‘Introduction’’) dealing with sight-seeing 
—the places worth seeing and the conveni- 
ences for reaching them, Miss Tozier and 
Mr. Presbrey with the practical details of 
travel itself—cost, routes, expenses, care of 
baggage, creature comforts, etc. 

Miss Tozier says, ‘Nothing can be more 
reckless than the rushing about Europe 
done by individuals who imagine there is 
no limit to their endurance.” While it is 
‘advisable to see as much as possible of 
strange countries,’ the tourist must 
remember that he ‘‘may journey through 
many lands in a few weeks if the traveling 
is done in a sane manner Invalids, 
taking journeys moderately, have been 
known to return home “greatly benefited 
by the outing’’; 


” 


whereas, strong young 
persons, ‘‘carried away by restless energy, 
have returned to suffer for months from 
nervous exhaustion.’ Mr. 
“Introduction ”’ 
point: 


Rolfe in his 
is equally insistent on this 


“Last but not least, be sure that you 
lay out your whole route before leaving 
home. Decide upon your whole line of 
travel, and the time you will spend at 
each point; decide what you want to see, 
or have time to see, and then write out a 
skeleton of your line of march.” 

Of seasickness and preventives (or at 
least possible cures) Miss Tozier says: 

““To go aboard ship tired from exertion 
isa frequent cause of seasickness. I wish 
it were possible to recommend an unfailing 
cure for seasickness. A careful course of 
training for a week before sailing, calm 
nerves, and great care about proper food 
on board ship seem the safest way to 
avoid this unpleasantness. Farewell din- 
ner-parties are natural causes of seasick- 
ness, and to start when physically over- 
tired is another mistake. It is said that 
those who have come directly from the 
seacoast, when they have lived in the 


strong air and watched the waves, are 
less prone to be ill. One traveler recom- 
mends cotton in the ears. Another 
advises a pinch of bicarbonate of soda. 
Powdered charcoal after each meal is 


recommended, and again some aromatic 
spirits of ammonia in the morning. Phos- 


phate of sodium night and morning is also 
recommended. Travelers are told to 


drink plenty of hot water but no other 
liquid; and a smal. portion of beef, well 
masticated, as the only food taken three 
times a day for the first three days out, is 
a diet which one man declares has saved 
him from sickness in the severest storms. 
There are a few ‘infallible’ cures recom- 


mended for this uncomfortable trouble.” 

On this prolific topic Mr. Rolfe writes: 

“If you must be seasick, do not weakly 
succumb to it, but fight manfully against 
it. Keep on deck as much as possible, 
and it will go far to mitigate the attack. 
Lie there, well wrapt up, rather than in 
the close atmosphere of your stateroom; 
and console yourself (if you can) with the 
reflection that the malady never proves 
fatal. We firmly believe that many cases 
of seasickness originate in indigestion. 
Anything, then, that tends to keep the 
digestive system in good condition is 
likely to be indirectly useful in preventing 
sickness.” 

Of the need for knowledge of foreign 
languages Mr. Rolfe remarks that some 
such knowledge, especially of French, ‘‘is 
very useful on the Continent, but one can 
make his way everywhere with no language 
but his vernacular.’”’ English is spoken 
at all the first-class hotels, and at many 
of inferior grade, while at the railway 
stations ‘“‘there are always interpreters, 
official or other; and everywhere guides or 
valets de place can be found who speak 
English.”’ If you are able to read French, 
and know the pronunciation, a ‘‘ Phrase 
Book”’ “will help you to the minimum of 
necessary talk at hotels, railway-stations, 
custom-houses, etc.” 


SELECTING SHIP AND STATE ROOM 


The two writers already quoted advise 
particular care in the selection of ship 
and stateroom. ‘‘At present,’ says Miss 
Tozier, ‘‘there is no reason why the pas- 
senger should not have as pleasant a 
crossing as his means will allow, if only 
he be willing. to take a little trouble to 
insure it.”” The prudent traveler ‘will 
never fail to visit his ship the day before 
sailing unless he has previously traveled 
by the same line and knows its accom- 


modations thoroughly. The steward then 
on duty will show the passenger his state- 


room, so that he can find it without help 
at once on the sailing-day.’’ Moreover, 


there is no time like this to secure a con- 
venient bathing-hour. One can ‘“‘inter- 


view the steward or stewardess who has 
the baths in charge’’ and should these 
functionaries be absent, can ‘insist upon 
seeing the bathing-list and write your 
name down that a desirable bath-hour be 
reserved.’ Otherwise ‘‘some one else 
may take your pet time, and you be either 
obliged to crawl out of the berth at five 
o’clock in the morning, or to wait until 
eleven o'clock before getting a chance.” 

Mr. Rolfe writes on this subject, and 
incidentally of others: 


‘‘ The lowest rates for first-class passage 
are less than half the highest, the range 
being from about $50 up to $100, $125 or 
more. On some lines there is a second- 
class fare at about the rates of the first- 
class on cheaper lines, but the tourist who 
has to be economical will probably prefer 
the latter. It is not pleasant to be re- 
stricted to certain parts of the ship, as is 
usually the case with second-class pas- 
sengers. It is always well to get a return 
ticket, which is sold at a reduced rate. 
If you make the voyage in the summer, 
the earlier you secure your berth the 
better, as the most desirable ones are 
likely to be engaged three months or more 
in advance. 

‘‘Even on the best ships there is quite 
a choice in staterooms, in respect both 
to size and to situation. As a rule, those 
nearest the middle of the ship are to be 
preferred. Inside rooms, lighted and 
ventilated only from a passageway, and 
those that are near the stern are to be 
avoided, if others-are to be had. On the 
larger and newer ships, however, the in- 
side rooms are well ventilated and very 
comfortable, as we can testify from 
personal experience. 

“The regular rates of fare nominally 
cover everything except wines and liquors; 
but it is customary to give a small fee to the 
steward that waits upon you at table, and 
to the one that takes care of your state- 
room. The fee for the former ranges 
from half a crown to a sovereign; but 5s. 
is probably the average on the cheaper 
lines, and ros. on the others. One usually 
gives the bedroom steward about half or 
two-thirds as much as the table steward. 
The ‘boots’ also expects a shillmng or two, 
according to what he has done for you.”’ 


Miss Tozier’s comment as to the neces- 
sity of giving tips is as follows: 


“The habit of giving fees may be odious, 
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but to enjoy a trip abroad a_ tourist 
should put aside a sum of money to be 
iven out in fees. This is made imperative 
4 universal practise. A little change 
judiciously distributed will go a long way 
toward improving his condition during 
a transatlantic trip. The first inroad 
should be made into this sum on the visit 
first made to the ship. The servants on 
shipboard get little beyond their fees, 
which must be considered by the passenger 
as part of the passage-money. The 
stewards, if not properly treated, can by 
various methods take their revenge. 


As to pocket-money for use on the 
voyage she says, The traveler ‘should 
supply himself with about $15 or $20 of the 
small currency of the country in which he 
expects to land,’’—this not only ‘‘for 
incidental expenses during the voyage and 
immediate use upon disembarkment.”’ 

is unwise to depend upon the purser, 
ivr he is ‘‘often unable to furnish all the 
change needed,’’ moreover, ‘‘the best 
rates of exchange can not be obtained on 
shipboard.”’ 

Miss Tozier presents a table giving a list 
of the various lines sailing for Europe 
from American ports, together with their 
destination and the piers from which the 
ships sail. Besides the many lines, fast and 
slow, that sail from New York for Liver- 
pool, Glasgow, the Channel, German and 
Scandinavian ports, and the Mediterranean, 
there are boats from Boston for Liverpool 
and the Mediterranean, one line from Phila- 
delphia for Southampton, and three (in- 
cluding the Canadian Pacific) from Mon- 
treal and Quebec for Liverpool, the latterin 
winter starting from Halifax and St. Johns. 

Finally a word should be added as to 
excursion parties and ‘personally con- 
ducted’’ trips. Mr. Rolfe says these 
arrangements which are made at fixt 
prices ‘‘furnish the best means of traveling 
economically and comfortably.’’ They are 
not only cheap, but ‘‘the exact cost is 
known in advance.’’ Most people having 
very indefinite ideas on this subject ‘‘are 
deterred from venturing lest the outlay 
should prove to be greater than they can 
afford.’’ Hence an excursion at a round 
price of $300, $400, or $500, with first- 
class conveyance and hotel bills, and 
other ordinary expenses included, ‘‘has 
the advantage of settling the pecuniary 
question at the outset.’’ Miss Tozier 
says the managers of the best-known of 
these agencies are known ‘‘not only in 
Europe but in all parts of the earth,”’ and 
“have an established reputation for ad- 
mirable judgment and taste, as well as for 
honorable dealing.’’ Not only do they 
provide the guidance of competent and 
courteous agents, but they issue single and 
return tickets for independent travel 
from any point to any other. 


BOOKS TO READ BEFORE THE TRIP 

In the subjoined lists of suggestive and 
informing books have been included many 
standard works with which most readers are 
already familiar, as well as a considerable 
number of newer ones. The aim has been 
to present a fairly representative collection 
of modern books now worth while for the 
prospective tourist—the old ones for a new 
reading, the newer ones for a first reading. 


THE LITERARY DIGEST 


In. pursuance of this plan several great 
masterpieces of historical fiction that are 
known by heart to many have been named. 
The list in the main, however, is confined to 
books of travel and description. 


GeEAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


Addison, Julia DeW. The Art of the National 
Gallery of London. Large 12mo. Ill. $2. 


Boas, F.S. In Shakespeare’s England. III. 
12mo. $1.50. 

Burroughs, John. Fresh Fields. 12mo. $1.25. 

Bradley, A. G. Highways and Byways in the 
Lake District of England. In the Marsh and 
Border Land of Wales. Two volumes. Sold 
separately. $3 each. 

Bumpus, T. Francis. The Cathedrals of England 
and Wales. Ill. 3 Vols. $6. 

Carlyle, Thomas. My Irish Journey. $1. 

Carnegie, Andrew. An American Four-in-Hand 
in Britain. $1.50. 

Cram, Ralph Adams. The Ruined Abbeys of 
Great Britain. Ill. $2.50. 

Dickens, Charles. Barnaby Rudge. 

Emerson, Ralph Waldo. English Traits. 

Geddie, J. Romantic Edinburgh. $2.50. 

Gwynne, S. Highways and Byways of Donegal. 
12mo. Ill. $2. 

Hare, Augustus J.C. Walks inLondon. 2 vols. 
$3. 

Hawthorne, Nathaniel. Our Old Home. English 
Note-Books. Two vols. Sold separately. $1 each. 

Hole, S. R. A little Tour in Ireland. 

Hoppin, James M. Old England, Its Scenery, 
Art and People. $1.75. 

Hutton, Laurence. Literary Landmarks of 
London Illustrated. 12mo. Ill. ($1.75) Literary 
Landmarks of Edinburgh. Ill. 12mo. $1. 

Howells, William D. London Films. Ill. 8vo. 
$2.25. 

Irving, Washington. The Sketch-Book. 

James, Henry. English Hours. Ill. 8vo. $3. 

Johnson, C. Among English Hedgerows. Il. 
$2.25. 

Le Gallienne, Richard. Travels in England. 
$1.50. 

Mansfield, M. F.and B. McM. Romantic Ireland. 
2 vols. Ill. 16mo. $3. 

Oliphant, Mrs. M. O. W. Royal Edinburgh. 
Ill. Small 8vo. $2.50. 

Rimmer, A. About England with Dickens. 
$1.25. 

Rolfe, William J. Shakespeare the Boy. Small 
8vo. $1.25. 

Scott, Walter. Kenilworth. 

Singleton, Esther. London as described by 
Great Writers. 8vo. $1.60. 

Smith, F. Berkeley. In London Town. $1.50. 

Smith, Goldwin. The Trip to England. Oxford 
and her Colleges. 2 vols. 24mo. Sold separately. 
Each $1. 

Taine, H. A. NotesonEngland. t12mo. $2.50. 

Thackeray, W. M. Pendennis. Vanity Fair. 
The Irish Sketch Book. 

Thwaites, Reuben G. Our Cycling Tour in Eng- 


land. 
Tozier, Josephine. Among English Inns. III. 
8vo. $2. 


Trollope, Anthony. Dr. Thorne. 
Tyler,. Moses Coit. Glimpses of England. 


White, Richard Grant. England, Without and 
Within. $2. 


Wiggin, Kate Douglas. Penelope’s Exneriences 
in England, Scotland and Ireland. Ill. 3 vols. Sold 
separately. Each $2. 


Winter, William. Brown Heath and Blue Bells 
(Scotland). Shakesneare’s England. Gray Days 
and Gold. Old Shrines and Ivy. 4 vols. 24mo. 
Sold separately. Each 75 cents. : 


Wolfe, Theodore F. A Literary Pilgrimage among 
the Homes of British Authors. $1.25. 


Young, Arthur. A Tourin Ireland. 2 vols. $2. 


In the foregoing list the works by the 
following writers may be named as es- 
pecially worthy of the tourist’s attention: 
Burroughs, Carlyle, Emerson, Hare, Haw- 
thorne, Hutton, Howells, James, Oliphant, 
Rimmer, Goldwin Smith, Taine, White, 
Wiggin, Winter, and Wolfe. 


FRANCE. 


Allen, Grant. Paris. 2 vols. Ill. 16mo. $3. 


oe Captain D. The Bastile. 2 vols. Ill. 
8vo. $s. 


Bodley, J. E.C. France. 2 vols. 8vo. $2.50. 


Brownell, William C. French Traits. 16mo. 
1.50. 
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Champney, Elizabeth W. Romance of t 
dal Chateaux. Romance of the pe eg eer 
teaux. Romance of the Bourbon Chateaux. 
Romance of the French Abbeys. IIl. 8vo. 4 Vol 
Sold separately. $3 each. " 


Pe nd —— Andrea. Old Touraine. > vols, 


Dickens, Charles. A Tale of Two Cities. 


. Seren. Charles. Among French Inns. Ill 
vo. ; 
ag Augustus J. C. Days Near Pa 
r2mo. ($2.50) Walks in Paris. Ill, poly ¥ 
vols. $2.50.); 
Hawthorne, Nathaniel. French Note-Books. $x. 
Hugo, Victor. Les Miserables. Notre Dame 
of Paris. 


Hunnewell, J. F. The Historical Monuments of 
France. 


; James, Henry. A Little Tour in France. 
1.50. 

Martin, Benjamin Ellis and Charlotte N. The 
Stones of Paris in History and Letters. Ill. 12mo. 
$2. 


I2mo, 


Miltoun, Frances. Rambles in Normandy. 
Rambles in Brittany. 2 vols. Ill. 8vo. Seid 
separately. $2.50 each. 

Rose, Celise Whitlock. The Cathedrals and Clois- 
ters of the Southof France. Ill. withmap. 2 ¥xols,. 
8vo. $s. 

Saint-Amand, Imbert de. A series of 26 volumes 
dealing with the Social Life of the French Court, 
from the Period of Louis XIV. until the Revolution of 
1848. Sold Separately. Each $1.25. 

Smith, F. Berkeley. How Paris amuses Itself. 
($1.50) Parisians Out of Doors. ($1.65) The 
Real Latin Quarter. ($1.20) 3 vols. 1t2mo. Sold 
separately. 

Taine, H. A. Notes on Paris. $2.80. 


Wilson, Epiphanius. The French Cathedrals. 
Folio. $2. 


x Young, Arthur. Travels in France. 1787-89. 
I. 


Writers especially worth attention: Al- 
len, Bodley, Brownell, Champney, Hare, 
Hawthorne, James, Martin, Saint: Amand, 
Smith, Taine, and Wilson. 


ITALY. 


Addison, Joseph. Letters from Italy. 

Addison, Julia de W. The Art of the Pitti 
Palace. Large 12mo. Ill. $2. 

Allen, Grant. Florence. (2 vols.) Venice. (2 
vols.) Ill. 1r6mo. Sold separately. Each $3. 

Blashfield, E. H. and E. W. Italian Cities. 
12mo. 2 vols. $4. 

Bulwer-Lytton, The Last Days of Pompeii. 

Champney, Elizabeth W. Romance of the Italian 
Abbeys. Ill. 8vo. $3. 

Dickens, Charles. Pictures from Italy. 

Gregarovius, Ferdinand. Lucretia Borgia. 

Goethe, J. W. von. A TourinItaly. $1. 

Hare, Augustus J.C. Venice. Ill. r2mo. ($1) 
Days Near Rome. Ill. r2mo. (2 vols. $3.50) Walks 
in Rome. Ill. 12mo. (2 vols. $3.50) Cities 
of Central Italy. Ill. 1ramo. (2 vols. $3.50) 
Cities of Northern Italy. Ill. r2mo. (2 vols. $3.50) 
Cities of Southern Italy and Sicily. Ill. r2mo. (1 
vol. $2.50) 

Hawthorne, Nathaniel. Italian Note-Books. $1. 
The Marble Faun. 


Hillard, J.S. Six Monthsin Italy. $2. 

Howells, William D. Italian Journeys. Tuscan 
Cities. Venetian Life. 3 vols. Sold separately. 
Each $1.50. 

Hutton, Laurence. Literary Landmarks of 
Venice. Literary Landmarks of Florence. Literary 
Landmarks of Rome. 3 vols. r2mo. III. Sold 
separately. Each $r. 

Lanciani, Rudolph. Ancient Rome in the Light 
of Recent ~~ daar Ill. ($6) Pagan and 


Christian Rome. II]. ($6) New Tales of Old 
Rome. Ill. ($5) 


Norton, Charles Eliot. Notes of Travel and 
Study in Italy. $1.25. 

Oliphant, Mrs. M.O. W. The Makers of Florence. 
The Makers of Venice. The Makers of Modern Rome. 
Crown 8vo. 3 vols. Sold separately. Each $2.50, 
except ‘‘Modern Rome,” $3. 

Pardoe, Julia. Louis XIV. and the Court of 
France in the 17th Century. (3 gee The Life of 
Marie de Medici, Queen of France. vols.) Mee 
Court and Reign of Francis I. King ‘ France. 
vols.) Ill. r2mo. Sold separately. $1.50 per 0 

Potter, Mary Knight. The Art of the Venice 
Academy. The Art of the Vatican. 3 vols. Large 
t2mo. Ill. Sold separately. Each $2. 

Ruskin. The Stones of Venice. Ill. 16mo. 
3 vols. $1.50. 

f Sedgwick, Henry D. A Short History of Italy. 
2.50. 

Singleton, Esther. Rome as Dovedined by Great 
Writers. Venice as Described by Great Writers. 
8vo. 2 vols. Sold separately. in, $1.60 


Smith, F. Hopkinson. Gondola Days, 
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Taine, H. A. Italy (Rome and Naples). Italy | 
(Florence and Venice). 12mo. 2. vols. Sold| 
separately. Each $2.50. 

Williams E. R. The Hill Towns of Italy. $3. 


Writers whose books are especially | 
worth attention: Allen, Blashfield, 
Champney, Hare, Hawthorne, Hillard, 
Howells, Hutton, Lanciani, Oliphant, 
Pardoe, Ruskin, Singleton, and Taine. 


BeLciumM, HoLLAND, GERMANY, SwWITZER- 
LAND, AND GREECE. 


Allen, Grant. Belgium: its Cities. 2 vols. 
Ill, 16mo. $3. 

Bumpus, T. Francis. The Cathedrals and 
Churches of the Rhine and North Germany. , 
$2. 

De Amici, Edmondo. Holland and Its People. 
Spain and the Spaniards. 

De Stael, Madame. Gerinany. $2.50. 

Griffis, William Elliot. An American in Holland. 

1.50. ; 

' Soneéiii H. A. Legends of the Rhine. $1.50. 

Marden, P. S. Greece and the Agean Islands. 


$3. 

McCrackan, W. D. The Fair Land Tyrol. ($2) 
Romance of Teutonic Switzerland. ($3) 2 vols. 
Ill. 16mo. Sold separately. 


Richardson, Rufus B. Vacation Days in Greece. 
Ill. 8vo. $2. 

Singleton Esther. Holland as Described by 
Great Writers. Ill. 8vo. $1.60. 

Stephen, Sir Leslie. The Playground of Europe 
(Switzerland). 

Symonds, J. A. and N. Our Life in the Swiss 
Highlands. $2.50. 

Tissot, Victor. Unknown Switzerland. IIl. 
8vo. $3. 


Writers especially worth attention: 


Allen, De Amici, Guerber, McCrackan, 
Richardson, Stephen, and Tissot. 


SPAIN. 


Bates, K. L. Spanish Highways and Byways. 
$2.25. 

Field, HenryM. OldSpainand New Spain. $1.50. 

Hale, Edward Everett. Seven Spanish Cities. 

Hare, Augustus J.C. Wanderingsin Spain. $2. 

Harris, Miriam Coles. A Corner of Spain. $1.25. 

Hay, John. Castilian Days. 16mo. $1.25. 


Irving, Washington. The Alhambra. Life of 
Columbus. 


Lathrop, George P. Spanish Vistas. 
Lowell, James Russell. Impressions of Spain. 


Smith, F. Hopkinson. Well Worn Roads in Spain, 
Holland, and Italy. $1.25. 
Taine, H. A. A Tour Through the Pyrenees. — 


Writers especially worth attention: Field, 
Hare, Hay, Irving, Smith, and Taine. 


AS TO COST 


“Pretty much what one pleases,’ is 
the amount set down by Mr. Rolfe as to 
the cost of a trip to Europe, but he adds 
that ‘‘ it is certain a European tour of three 
or four months may be made at very 
moderate expense, if one lives at the 
cheaper hotels or restaurants, rides in sec- 
ond- and third-class cars, and is generally 
economical in his habits.’’ He continues: 

“For a tour of four months, all necessary 
expenses (allowing $125 for a return ticket 


for the ocean passage) may be covered by 
$400. This could be reduced somewhat 





by one who is familiar with French and 
German. It will be understood that 


this covers only necessary expenses; no| 


allowance being made for clothing, curi- 
osities, and other ‘extras.’ The ex- 
pense will of course vary with the distance 
one travels in a given time. If one goes 
from Liverpool to Naples in three months, 
it will cost him more than if he does not 
go beyond Switzerland. The expense 
will also be greater in proportion to the 
time spent in the British Isles, where 
hotel bills will average from 25 to 50 per 
cent. higher than on the Continent. If 





GREAT BEAR SPRING WATER. 
“Its Purity has made it famous.” 








How Can I Know 
About Paint 

SN Before I &*% 
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asks the cautious man or woman, After 

the paint is on the house it is too late. 
The money, not only for the paint, but 
for the painter’s labor, has been spent. 
Why not doas the big paint users do— 
railroads, contracting painters, factory | 
owners, etc, ?—they test White Lead, | <? 
which is the solid ingredient of all good 
house paint, before it is applied. 


The paint ingredients (White Lead, Linseed Oil 
and coloring matter) should always be dough? separately 
and mixed by the painter fresh for each job. ‘The test for quality 
is then made before the paint is mixed. It is not a bit compli- 
cated; all one needs is a flame (candle, gas or spirit lamp) and a 
blowpipe to intensify the heat. 


White Lead is corroded metallic lead, the same as shot, lead-pipe or home- 
made sinkers for fishing lines. Intense heat forces the pasty ‘‘White Lead” back 
into its original form of metallic lead. If, therefore, your experiment fails to 
produce any little globules of 
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‘ each kegcontainsthe amount e 
of White Lead designated on Blowpipe Free upon request 
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if you wish to test paint. We are glad 
to have you test our White Lead. 
Would we dare to do this, if there were any doubt as to the purity 
of our product? Ask for Test Equipment R. Address 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 
tn whichever of the following cities ts nearest you; 
New York, Boston, Buffalo, Cleveland, 
Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis, 
Philadelphia (John T. Lewis & Bros. Co.); 
Pittsburgh (National Lead & Oil Co.) 








PUBLIC [- € THIS bank affords every as- 
ii surance of safety for deposits 

LAN DS W'S si] by reason of its ample capital 
In Idaho ——__ 3} and conservative management. 


BOOKLET FREE lj] Please write for booklet agp? Bus 


1224 D First National Bank Bldg., Chicago 











YOU WILL FIND 


many new and desirable features in the popular-priced 
though well-built and attractive 
CENTURY SECTIONAL BOOKCASE. 

The many improvements which are possessed by the 
Century exclusively have entirely overcome the failings 
common to many others and make them most 
SATISFACTORY, DURABLE and CONVENIENT, 

One of the Century features of special importance is 
the roller bearing door, which is instantly detachable 
without interfering with the book section. 

Our free Catalogue givesin detail the Century features 
and explains just what they accomplish. Direct from 
Factory to User at Factory prices ane 

SOLD ON APPROVAL 
so you incur no risk. Made in many grades from Plaim 
Oak to Solid Mahogany. Write for Catalogue No.12 to-day. 
CENTURY CABINET €O., 48 C, West 27th St., New York * 
Factory, Fort Plain, N. ¥. 
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THE INDISPENSABLE BOOK 





Size, 6x9. 


BUILDING 
A HOME 


H.W. DESMOND and H. W. FROHNE 


200 Pages. 
tions, Plans, Specifications. Net, $1.80 


100 Illustra- 


Postage, 14 c. 





Mr. Desmond, editor of Zhe Architectural 
Record, and Mr. Frohne, his assistant, ac- 
quaint the owner with his legitimate require- 
ments in the problem of building a home, tell 
him what the architect is for, what he does 
and why he does it, inform him of what the 
builder should do and what he should be 
held to account for by the architect, tell him 
of materials, methods of construction, details 
of equipment, drainage, plumbing, heating, 
ventilating, decoration, furnishing, etc., etc. 
The book is thoroughly illustrated with 
plans and photographs, consistently drawn 
to the same scale throughout, and should 
prove indispensable to the home-builder. 





THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 


UNION SQUARE 


NEW YORK 




















|THE BABYLONIAN 


TALMUD 


Complete in 10 volumes 
Translated from the original text into English 


Dr.MICHAEL L. RODKINSON 


(The only translation in the world.) 


Send for Prospectus. 


THE NEW TALMUD PUBLISHING CO. 
778 Colonial Bidg., Boston, Mass. 























Squeezed 


from the lives of 
112 Great, Big 
Business Men 


One hundred and twelve of the world’s 
master business men have written ten 


books —2193 pages—1497 vital business 


secrets. 


In them 


is the best of all that 


they have been able to squeeze from their 
own costly experience about such subjects 


as 


—Credits 
—Banking 
—Retailing 
—Soliciting 
—Insurance 
—Purchasirg 
—Collecnting 
—Accounting 
—Advertising 


FREE—ASK 


—Wholesaling 
—Real kstate 

— Management 
—Organization 
—Man-Training 
—Salesmanship 
— Man-Handling 
—Systematizing 
—Time-Keeping 


— Manufacturing 
—Correspondence 
—Cost-Keeping 
—Position-Getting 
—Business Generalship 
—Competition Fighting 
and hundreJls and hun- 
dreds of other vital busi- 
ness subjects 


Simply send us a postal 
and ask for our free, illus- 


trated. 9.c§9-word Business Booklet. which tells how 
Priceless Business Experience, squeezed from the 
lives of 112 big, successful men, may be made yours 
—yours to boost your salary, yours to increase your 
profits. Sending for this free Booklet bids you to 
nothing, involves you in no obligation; yet it may be 
the means of starting you on the road to better 
things. Surely you will not deny yourself this privi- 
lege, when it involves only the risk of a postal—a 
penny! Tear out and send the coupon today. 





SYSTEM, 151-153 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


Send on your 9,059-vord free Book. 


Name— 


Address — 


66-718 








Susiness ___ 


Position 








one travels second or third class in Great 
Britain and first or second on the Conti- 
nent, and lives mainly at first-class hotels 
(not the most expensive), and especially 
if he uses the ‘hotel coupons’ described 
elsewhere, he may estimate his average 
expenses on shore at five dollars a day, 
assuming that two-thirds at least of the 
time is spent on the Continent. From 
seven to ten dollars a day is the estimate 
of experienced travelers, if all expenses 
are on the first-class scale, with no special 
attention to the details. 

“Decide how much you will spend 
abroad; allow a margin of twenty-five 
per cent. for contingencies, and get the 
letter for the gross amount. If you ex- 
pect to spend only two or three hundred 
dollars abroad, you can také one hundred 
of it in sovereigns, and the remainder in 
the form of one or two drafts on London. 
In cashing the latter, take part gold and 
part Bank-of-England notes, which are 
more portable. The various forms of 
‘travelers’ checks’ may be used instead of 
drafts.”’ 


BAGS, TRUNKS, AND CLOTHING. 


Miss Tozier and Mr. Rolfe both devote 
several paragraphs to specific details as to 
bags, trunks, and clothing for the voyage 
—one of the most important subjects of 
advance consideration. As to men, Miss 
Tozier writes: 


‘A large valise or Gladstone bag, which 
is easily handled, will hold all the clothes 
a well-drest man needs for an ocean voyage. 
A black coat for dinner, with the necessary 
shirts for such a toilet, are the only 
luxuries required as steamer costumes. 
Outing shirts, underclothing, — slightly 
warmer than that worn on shore, a suit 
of clothes which has seen its very best 
days, several pairs of pajamas, a generous 
supply of handkerchiefs, socks, and a 
sober-hued woolen waistcoat, now sold in 
department stores for five dollars, com- 
plete the substance of what will go to fill 
this bag. These articles, with the addition 
of his bath-robe, slippers, and pet weak- 
nesses in the matters of ties, collars, and 
toilet necessaries, he will find indispens- 
able. There is a barber on every steam- 
ship, and in his shop can be purchased 
all the luxuries for the male toilet. A 
well-drest man wears on his head either an 
English cloth cap or a plain yatching cap. 
An outing shirt of quiet color, preferably 
white. A quiet suit with a sack coat, and 
good rubber-soled, low-heeled shoes. He 
changes his toilet for a linen shirt and 
black coat at dinner time. In_ bad 
weather a long heavy overcoat or a water- 
proof coat completes the sum and sub- 
stance of his ship’s dress.” 


As to women she writes: 


‘* A woman should have the most sensible 
clothing possible for her sex. The fol- 
lowing is a list of what one woman who 
has crossed the ocean innumerable times 
considers essential to comfort when pack- 
ing for a transatlantic trip: 

“One neat plain tailor suit of heavy 
cloth; one pair of thick silk or woolen 
tights; four sets of combination under- 
garments; four pairs of stockings, among 
them one very thick pair; four shirt- 
waists, flannel or silk according to the 
season, or two of each kind to provide for 
sudden changes; a woolen knitted sweater, 
three pairs of pajamas; a light woolen 
wrapper for going to the bath; a pair of 
woolen slippers; a pair of shoes with 
rubber soles or heels; a pretty, dressy 
bodice for dinner. 

‘These garments, with handkerchiefs 





For Indigestion Take 
HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
It’s an effective aid to relieve obstinate indigestion, 
nervous dyspepsia, headache or depression. 








To the Booklovers 


e Whether your 

or America; 227 «on. 

prises a hun- 

dred treasured volumes or runs up into the 

thousands, it will be worth your while to write 

at once for booklet showing the con. plete line of 
Viking Sectional Bookcases. 

In these Viking Cases the enduring qualities 
of old-time, hand-made furniture are combined 
with the most advanced ideas in sectional book- 
case construction. 

The result so far surpasses the old style section- 
al bookeasesthat book lovers throughout the coun- 
try have welcomed the Viking with enthusiasm. 


Vil e SECTIONAL 

Unlike ordinary sectional bookcases, the Viking 
is not a mere flimsy shell. Each section is very 
solidly built, with the same care and skill that 
distinguished the work of the old-school cabinet 
makers. Itis the sort of furniture that is handed 
down as heirlooms. 

Cases are dust-proof and damp-proof. Disap- 
pearing Doors are air-cushioned, to prevent 
Slamming and breaking of glass, and run 
smoothly on frictionless steel guides. 

We build Viking Sectional Bookcases in many 
artistic and beautiful designs. 

Plain and Quarter-sawed Oak in any finish, 
Mahogany and other choice woods. Sold in 
high class furniture stores. 

Send for The Viking Book to-day. 


SCANDIA FURNITURE CO., Dept. 49, Rockford, Ill. 
DEALERS—ATTENTION Syescyvrovesition 

















mR PALLISER’S 
UP-TO-DATE 
MS HOUSE PLANS 


—ra 
We have just published a new book containing 150 up-to- 
date plans of houses costing from $500 to $18,000, which 
anyone thinking of building a house should have if they 
wish to save money and also get the latest and best ideas 
of a practical architect. It also gives prices of working 
plans at about half the regular prices, and many ‘hints 
and helps to all who desire to build. 160 large octavo 
pages. rice, paper cover, $1.00; bound in cloth, $1.50. 
Sent by mail, postpaid to any address on receipt of price. 
Address J. 8S. OGILVIE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
573 Rose Street, New York. 











U.S. Army Officers 
find an ideal rid- 
ing seat—and so 
will you—in the 


Whitman 
Saddle 


Originated by an army officer 30 
years ago, and ever since supreme 
in the favor of expert horsemen 
and gentlemen riders. Modeled 
scientifically to fit horse anatomy and give perfect 
comfort and assured safety to rider. Lightest, 
strongest, best. 
«= SEND FOR FREEILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 
Telis all about Whitman Saddles and Equip- 
ment—everything “from Saddle to Spur.” 


Mehibach Saddle Co., 104 Chambers St., New York City 
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and neckwear, can easily be packed into 
one of the stout ample wicker cases before 
mentioned. The canvas hold-all is an- 
other valuable article of luggage which 
can be purchased now in any large de- 
artment store, and this should also be 
egibly marked. In it wrap up the 
steamer-rugs, the pillows, the rain-coat, 
extra jacket with the soft hat or Tam-o’- 
Shanter (no self-respecting woman now 
wears a ‘‘yachting cap’’) and a woolen 
wrap of some wide, comfortable shape 
made to conceal all discrepancies in time 
of sore need and seasickness. A canvas 
bag with handles, like a schoolboy’s bag, 
will be found extremely useful for holding 
books, writing materials, or knitting. 
This bag can be hung on the arm of the 
steamer-chair and serves to keep these 
articles together.” 


Presbrey’s ‘‘Guide,’’ discussing these 
matters, Says: 


“Things necessary are a steamer rug 
in a shawl strap, pocket knife, traveling 
ink-bottle and pen, or better yet a fountain 
pen, clothes brush, toilet paper, coin purse, 
address book, visiting cards, extra collar 
buttons, shoe laces, colored glasses for 
weak eyes and extra glasses for those ob- 
liged to wear spectacles or eyeglasses. 
Pins, safety pins, needles and thread, and 
buttons will also be found useful, and for 
ladies extra glove and shoe buttons, sewing- 
silk, tape, hooks and eyes, and extra hat 
pins. Things of great use and value are 
a diary-pack, of playing-cards, field or 
opera glasses or both, pocket mirror, pocket 
compass, safety fusees (for smoker’s use) 
etc.” 


Even in midsummer the tourist should 
be prepared for a possible day or more of 
cold weather—those chilling blasts that 
sweep down from the north with nothing 
to obstruct them. “On _ the . voyage, 
warm clothing is indispensable,’’ says Mr. 
Rolfe, ‘“‘even in July and August. Take 
heavy winter underclothing, a comfortable 
winter suit that has seen its best day, and 
an old thick overcoat.”’ 





LOST $300 


Buying Medicine when Right Food 
was Needed, 





Money spent for ‘‘tonics’’ and ‘‘ bracers”’ 
to relieve indigestion, while the poor old 
stomach is loaded with pastry and pork, is 
worse than losing a pocketbook containing 
the money. 

If the money only is lost it’s bad enough, 
but with lost health from wrong eating it is 
hard to make the money back. 

A Mich. young lady lost money on drugs, 
but is thankful she found a way to get back 
her health by proper food. She writes: 

‘‘T had been a victim of nervous dyspepsia 
for six years and spent three hundred dol- 
lars for treatment in the attempt to get well. 
None of it did me any good. 

“Finally I tried Grape-Nuts food, and the 
results were such that, if it cost a dollar a 
package, I would not be without it. My 
trouble had been caused by eating rich food, 
such as pastry and pork. 

“The most wonderful thing that ever hap- 
pened to me, I am sure, was the change in 
my condition after I began to eat Grape- 
Nuts. I began to improve at once, and the 
first week gained four pounds. ; 

“T feel that I cannot express myself in 
terms that are worthy of the benefit Grape- 
Nuts has brought to me, and you are per- 
fectly free to publish this letter if it will 
send some poor sufferer relief, such as has 
come to me.’’ 





Name ~~ by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. ad ‘*The Road to Wellviiie,”’ 
in pkgs. ‘‘ There’s a Reason.”’ 


An All-Around 


Stove 


Your kitchen may be well planned 
—everything apparently handy—yet if 
there is no New Perfection Wick Blue 
Flame Oil Cook-Stove in it, the one 
greatest convenience of all is lacking. 

The “New Perfection” is a home 
and family stove—big enough and 
powerful enough to do all you’d ever 
ask a cooking-stove to do. The 


NEW PERFECTION 


Wick Blue Flame 
Oil Cook-Stove 


is regulated so exactly that everything you cook on it is well cooked. From 
week-end to week-and, in cooking, baking, ironing—every time a kitchen 
stove is needed—the “New Perfection” meets your requirement and never 
heats the kitchen so that you are uncomfortable. The “New Perfection” 

, is made in three sizes. 


Our nearest agency. 


nearest agency. 





The Rayo LAMP is the most perfect 


Has large font, best and latest 
center draft burner and beautiful porcelain shade. 
Nothing complicated about the Rayo—easily cleaned, 
easily managed. If not with your dealer, write our 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(Incorporated) 





If not with your dealer, write 


all-round home light. 
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Keep in touch with what the World is doing 
in China, Australia, Germany, Russia, the 
Orient, France, Italy, Spain, England, America 
—All the Living Centers of Thought, Action, 
Genius. Read 
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a= Certificates of Deposit is- 
sued by this institution afford 
the following advantages: 


1st—Absolute safety for the prin- 
cipal, the Certificate being 
secured by first mortgages on 
real estate. 

2d—The prompt payment of in- 
terest, monthly, quarterly or 
semi-annually as desired. 

3d—Six per cent, net, as they are 
exempt from taxation under 
the laws of this State. 


Please ask for our booklet ‘‘F.” 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 
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“SAVED 
20 TIMES 
ITS COST” 


ss BAM writing this,”’ 

| says E. C. Parmelee, 
Highlands,N.J...by the light 

of one of your Angle Lamps. In fact, 

I would not think of using any other light 

They are THE lamps. Every one who has seen 

mine is impressed with them. Why, I have saved 

at least 20 times their cost in oil, burners, chimneys, 

and ‘cuss’ words.”” 


The 1908 A ] I 
Improved ng e amp 
is lighted and extinguished like gas. May be turned 
high or low without odor. No smoke, no danger. 
Filled while lighted and without moving. Requires 
filling but once or twice a week. It floods a room 
with its unequalled, soft. mellow light. WRITE 
FOR OUR CATALOG **47”’ and our proposition for 
a 30 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL, 

Write for our Catalog ‘‘47”’ listing 32 varieties of the . 

Angle Lamp from $2.00 up, now—before you forget it 

—before you turn this leaf—for it gives you the benefit 

of our ten years’ experience with AL lighting methods. 















THE ANGLE MPG. CO., 159-161 West 24th St., New Y: 
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Let us 


send you a Ni Oo NA 
| VIBRATOR ¢ > 
ON AP. 
PROVAL 


RCH 
¥ 







Guaranteed to be the most powerful and practical vi- 
brator of its size made, also the most economical and 
satisfactory of all for home use. Fully adapted to pro- 
fessional requirements. Light, compact, noiseless; 
motionless handle. To prove our strong claims for the 
Monarch we gladly send it prepaid 


TO TRY FREE 

Don’t buy a vibrator without first testing it for speed, 
strength, noise, steadiness, workmanlike construction, 
and convenience. 

The Monarch contains a perfect motor of high speed and 
power. No. 1 runs onits own dry Batteries; Nos. 2 & 3 
attach to electric light socket (cost of current 1-5 cent 
per hour) by simply unscrewing your bulb, Guaranteed 


two years. 
FOR HEALTH Furnishes passive exercise to parts which 
suffer from congestion, the cause of all dis- 
ease, bringing the rich, purifying blood in quick response to its 
swift pulsations, and restoring normal functions. Soothes excited 
nerves and brings sweet, refreshing sleep. 
FOR BEAUTY Helps to restore to nature’s intended per- 
fections. If too thin, it brings the blood and 
develops fullness of neck, arms or deficient parts, by building new 
flesh, Iftoo stout, it brings the blood to wash away adipose tis- 
sues. Splendid for the scalp, for the complexion and after shaving. 
Let us send you a Vibrator, prepaid, without a cent in ad- 
vance, 80 that you may know for yourself the wonderful benefits 
of vibration when given by a high grade machine. 
Liberal allowance for old machines in exchange. Me 
Our new Book, ‘‘ Health and Beauty without Medicine,’ with 
illustrations from life, FREE. Write to-day. Address 


MONARCH VIBRATOR CO., 
D 16 Majestic Bidg., Jackson, Mich, 


Branches: New York. Chicago. Detroit. London. 

















A Happy 
cinrtiens 


Depends 
largely on a knowl- 
edge of the whole truth 
about self and sex and their 
relation to life and health. 
This knowledge does not come 
intelligently of itself, nor correct- 
ly from ordinary everyday sources, 


Sexology 


by William H. Walling, A.M, M D., imparts in 
a clear, wholesome way, in one volume: 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have, 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. j 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son, 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have, 
a Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have, 
i Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have, 
Knowledge a Mother Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter, 
Medica) Knowledge a Wife Should Have, 
Rich Cloth Binding, Full Gold Gtamp, Illustrated, $2.00 


Write for “‘ Other People’s Opinions ”’ and Table of Contents 


Puritan Pub. Co., Dept. B, Phila., Pa, 






























Concentrated Thought 
THE LITERARY DIGEST 


provides you with the important news of 
the world gleaned from all publications, all 
countries, aJl arts, all brains, all industries, 
all sciences. You don’t have to wade 
through a jungle of reading-matter to get 
one thought. The best is culled for you.— 


h 
BUY A COPY TO-DAY. 











Makes and burns its own gas ana 
produces a pure white, steady, 
safe, 100 candle power light. No 


wick, smoke, dirt, grease or odor. 





Lighted instantly. Over 200styles. 
Agents wanted. Write for catalog 


THE BEST LIGHT CO. 
92 E- Sth St., Canton, 0. 








CURRENT POETRY 


Resurgam. 
By Buiss CARMAN. 


Lo, now comes the April pageant 
And the Easter of the year. 

Now the tulip lifts her chalice, 
And the hyacinth his spear; 

All the daffodils and jonquils 
With their hearts of gold are here. 
Child of the immortal vision, 
What hast thou to do with fear? 


When the summons wakes the impulse, 
And the blood beats in the vein, 

Let no grief thy dream encumber, 

Nc regret thy thought detain. 

Through the scented bloom-hung valleys, 
Over tillage, wood, and plain, 

Comes the soothing south wind laden 
With the sweet impartial rain. 


* * * 


By full brimming river margins 

Where the scents of brush-fires blow, 
Through the faint green mist of springtime, 
Dreaming glad-eyed lovers go. 

Touched with such immortal madness, 

Not a thing they care to know 

More than those who caught life’s secret 


Countless centuries ago. 


In old Egypt for Osiris, 

Putting on the green attire, 

With soft hymns and choric dancing 
They went forth to greet the fire 

Of the vernal sun, whose ardor 

His earth children could inspire; 

And the ivory flutes would lead them 
To the slake of their desire. 


In remembrance of Adonis 

Did the Dorian maidens sing 
Linus songs of joy and sorrow 
For the coming back of spring— 
Sorrow for the wintry death 

Of each irrevocable thing, 

Joy for all the pangs of beauty 
The returning year could bring. 


* * * 


Therefore, give thy spring renascence— 
Freshened ardor, dreams, and mirth—- 
To make perfect and replenish 

All the sorry fault and dearth 

Of the life from whose enrichment 
Thine aspiring will had birth; 

Take .hy part in the redemption 


Of thy kind from bonds of earth, 


So shalt thou, absorbed in beauty 
Even in this mortal clime 

Share the life that is eternal, 
Brother to the lords of time— 
Vergil, Raffael, Gautama— 
Builders of the world sublime. 
Yesterday was not earth’s evening, 


Every morning is our prime. 


All that can be worth the rescue 
From oblivion and decay— 

Joy and loveliness and wisdom— 

In thyself, without dismay 

Thou shalt save and make enduring 
Through each word and act, to sway 
The hereafter to a likeness 

Of thyself in other clay. 


Still remains the peradventure, 
Soul pursues an orbit here 
Like those unreturning comets, 
Sweeping on a vast career, 
By an infinite directrix, 
Focused to a finite sphere— 
Nurtured in an earthly April, 
In what realm to reappear? 
—Collier’'s Weekly (New York). 





| “BRISTOLS” because they are th 





cod | AEE \ 
Steel Fishing Rods \ 
F you could own but one fishing rod, j 
fh pokes bea“ BRISTOL.” If voucoud 


a dozen rods, most of them would undoubtedly be 


most reliable, the most ada tab] 
, : e and 
cessful rods in the world. go and themost suc. 
— BRISTOL’’stamped onthe hand. Evers 
rod guaranteed for three years. Sold everywhere 
BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATED , 
CATALOGUE MAILED FREE 
THE HORTON . 
MFG. CO. 
R 42 Horton St, 
*\ Bristol,Conn, 


[April 18, 
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MARTIN'S 


INGFISMER 


SILK FISH LINES 


Unsurpassed for wear, strength, colors, fin- fs 
ishes and smooth running. The highest stand- ‘| 
urd for 25 years, Every line guaranteed {1 
» absolutely perfect, 
Recommended by the }} 
authorities, None 
genuine without the 


SEPP TOT erasers 








Mark X below. We will send 
FREE SAMPLES 
of correct lines for your fishing. 


KINGFISHER bird 
...- Brook Trout .... Bass or the word KING- ; 
....Lake Trout .... Pike FISHER, ae 
....Fly Casting .-Grayling } EB. J. Martin’s Sons 
...- Bait Casting ---- Salmon 20 Kingfisher St. 4 
....Mascalonge --Pickerel [| Rockville, Conn. 

































For Whooping Gough, Group, Bronchitis, Coughs, 
Grip, Hay Fever, Diphtheria, Scarlet Fever. 








Confidence can be aeenp in a remedy which 
for a quarter century has 

earned unqualified praise. 
Restful nights are assured 
at once. 


Cresoleneis a boon to Asth- 
matics. All Druggisis. 
Send for descriptive booklet 
* Cresolene Antiseptic Throat fF 
Tablets tor the irritated throat, 
at your druggist or from us, 

10c. in stamps, 
THE VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 
180 Fulton St., New York 



















BORATED 
TALCUM 


f iM 
Marnie 
VRE. 
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Gerhard Mennen Company, - 





CHAPPED HANDS, CHAFING 
and all skin troubles, ‘* 4 Jittle 
higher in price perhaps than 
tmifations, ut avreason for tt,”” 
Delightful after shaving and after bath- 
ing. Sold everywhere, or maiied on recelpt of 
25e. Get Mennen’s (the original). Sasple/re 


Newark, N. J. 
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RHEUMATISH 


Tartarlithine is the antidote to the uric acid poison- 


ing which causes Rheumatism and Gout. 


External remedies 
or appliances cannot reach the seat of the troubles, Tar- 
turlithine does not upset the stomach. 

Tartarlithine for many years has been prescribed by 
our leading physicians. One writes: ‘‘Since my beginning of 
the practise of medicine 1 have been using Tartarlith- 
ime with the very happiest results to patients and myself.” 


|FREE SAMPLE tnd cor booklet on — 

TISM sent free on request 

McKESSON & ROBBINS, Dept. M, 98 Fulton St., New York 
(Sole Agents for the Tartar)ithine Co.) 
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| — HE exclusiveness of the color-fast pat- 
An American Jean Valjean.—That justice is | : , 
sil tempered with merey, and that Jean Valcan's| terns and the very clever way in which 


life might have been less tragic had he lived in pres- 


we eM nonce we act muse apparent oy wwe tHEY are made leave little between Cluett 
jtowing remarkable story from the New York Shirts and the product of the custom shop, 


Tribune. To quote: . 
In some Western city, the name of which is scrup- d f h h r \¢ y fi 

Tanks guarded, lives a respected citizen from whom aS} € rom Ww at t e wearer Sa\ es nN rst cost. 

the Supreme Court of New York to-day removed 


the stigma of an indictment returned twenty-six 
years ago charging John Taylor with the death of 
Thomas Murray. 
Taylor's identity was made known by him to the 
—_ 


Court after a search for him which covered two con- 
tinents had been abandoned. Throwing himself 

upon the mercy of the prosecutor, Taylor invited TOWN AND 
an inquiry into his life for the last quarter of a cen- COUNTRY 


tury. This was made and proved so satisfactory 
shat A. T. Clearwater, former Supreme-Court jus- S] : IRTS 
tice, who, as district attorney, secured the indict- 

ment of Taylor, declared that it would be gross in- 
justice to reveal the man’s new name. | Sold only under theCluett Label. 

Justice W. C. Howard, of Troy, sitting in the 
Supreme Court, to-day dismissed the indictment STI 5 O &§ more 
against Taylor after it had been shown that all pos- | re 
sible witnesses against the defendant were dead. | 
Justice Clearwater, who had personally investigated | 
the case, and the present district attorney, William 
E. Cunningham, gave their sanction to the action | 
of theCourt. Only Justice Howard, Mr. Clearwater, 
and Mr. Cunningham have knowledge of the facts 
in the case. 

Murray was killed at Port Ewen, Ulster County, 
on an election day upon which there had been | 
nearly a riot at the polls. Taylor and Murray were | 
unfriendly. They belonged to opposing political 
parties and loved the same girl. On election day 
they first quarreled at the polling-place and later 


fought on the street. A brick with which Murray's 


c - : ““*To-day’s Shirt,”’ a booklet, on request. 
ked till d th ffi f 
skull was cracked is still preserved in the office o | CLUETT, PEABODY & COMPANY, 


463 River Street, Troy, N. Y. 



























DIDN’T KNOW 


That Coffee Was Causing Her Trouble. 





So common is the use of coffee as a bever- 


‘age many do not know that it is the cause 
-of many obscure ails which are often attrib- | 


uted to other things. 


‘ 4 i ar S Ne : 
: 5 © . ° My 1\Q\ iY \y “SS 
Th t to find out for If is | i uy 
to quit the coffee for a. while a least, and| u NES p ig HHH f in &'ho us whe r Md 
note results. 7irginia ti ' h(@®) ‘ 
this way, and also learned.of @ new bever- =a = = oe abo ish es d i rt, b uk Dirt 
7 Teja as well as pleasant to and despair are clos e of kj n'-Try j br hel 


“Tam 40 1d, and all my life, up t j JOReR, 
aye d r¢ary old, apd all ny life, upto] = your next house cleaning. ye 


drinker. About ten years ago I had dys-|: 


pepsia so bad that often the coffee I drank 
would sour on my stomach and I could not 
retain It. 
w Severe headaches and heart weakness 
made me feel sometimes as though I were . ee 
about to die. After drinking a cup or two Perfect in form, balance, and finish, as 
well as in every quality that perfect temper- 
ing can produce, The Carbo Magnetic Razor 
will give you a perfect shave. 
It’s the ideal antidote to those shaving vex- 
ations—pulling, scratching and burning. 


of hot coffee, not knowing it was harmful, 
my heart would go like a clock without a 

NO NEW BLADES—NO ANNUAL TAX. 
ONE RAZOR LASTS A LIFETIME, 


pendulum. At other times it would almost 

stop and I was so nervous I did not like to 

be alone. 
Write for booklet ‘‘ Hints on Shaving,” stating your dealer’s name, and whether 
or not he handles the Carbo Magnetic Razor: — We will then arrange so that 
you can test one for 30 days without obligation on your part to purchase. 
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“‘If I took a walk for exercise, as soon as 
I was out of sight of the house I’d feel as if 
I was sinking, and this would frighten me 
terribly. My limbs would utterly refuse to 
support me, and the pity of it all was I did 
not know that coffee was causing the trouble. 

“Reading in the papers that many per- 
‘sons were relieved of such ailments by leay- | 
ing off coffee and drinking Postum, I got my | 
husband to bring home a pocket _We| 
made it according to directions and I liked 
the first cup. Its rich snappy flavor was 























delicious. Firm of 
‘‘T have been using Postum about eighteen A, L, SILBERSTEIN, 
months and, to my great joy, digestion is Hollow Ground | Set of two in | 445-447 Broadway, New York! Qouble concave | Carbo-Magnetic 
good, my nerves al heart all right, in as Wustrated | leather case for heavy beards Stro 
act I'am a well woman once more, thanks $2.50 $5.50 $3.00 $1.00 
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THE nO + 7 

ere’s a Reason.’’ ame given by > Ss by fr aN 

Postum (o., Battle Creek, Mich. Read| Ma l®Mal@/ piace | SU sop | NO CRINDING 

“*The Road to We))ville,”’ in pkgs. ——— sat 
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Garden Like the Japanese! 


Make the most of limited space, copy nature’s irregular out- 
lines, use a few good trees, shrubs and plants, not many poor 
ones, and your home grounds will be as pleasing as those of the 


Japanese, with their superior gardening 
OUR FREE BOOK arts. ‘* Gardening 


TELLS HOW Japanese,” beautifully illustrated in col- 
ors; contents most practical—our experi- 

ence in application of Japanese principles to American gardening. 
2 clumps Japanese Iris, two colors, leading varieties, large 


size; 1 Japanese Maple (dwarf), blood-red Jeaves, 12 to 18 inches 
high, best variety; 1 Japanese Rose 

1% feet high, strong, best variety; zx ONLY $2.00 FOR 7 
clump Japanese variety of Peony, | 


size Japanese species of Fe 
Thunbergi, strong, 10 inches, 2 years old, bushy, bears red 
berries; x clump Japanese Variegated Grass, large size. 


These seven plants, express prepaid, for only $2 to 
any point east of Denver ; 
to Mexico. Book, ‘‘Gardening Lessons from the 
Japanese,”’ with each order—or free on application, 


American and Japanese Nursery Co. 
4521 Old Frederick Road, Baltimore, Maryland 





$2 so west of Denver and 


Lessons from the 


arse JAPANESE PLANTS 











»Money back for 
any rose that fails 
to bloom this year 


Forty-nine years’ 
experience as growers 
of the best roses in 
America has enabled 
us to produce—by a method pecu- 
liarly our own—roses that will 
bloom even under adverse conditions. 
That is why we are willing to refund money 
for any that fail to bloom. Your simple 
word is all the proof we require. 


8 Quick Diccsing Roses, 75c. 

Every rose a profuse bloomer and of fine 
form and color; all correctly labelled. 

Mad. J. Grolez, satiny pink. 

Maddalena Scalarandis, rich rose on yellow ground. 
Marie Lambert, |emon shaded with rose. 

Coquette de Lyon, ‘lovely canary yellow. 

Aline Sisley, violet crimson. 

La Tosca, tender rose. 

Mosella, peachy yellow. 

Jules Finger, rich red. 

The above collection of eight Quick Blooming 
Roses delivered, charges prepaid, on receipt of 5c. 
Order now, and we will ship at proper planting time. 

Our color-plate ‘‘Floral Guide’’ contains descriptions and 
helpful cultural directions, not only of roses, but hundreds of 
other choice flowers and plants. Itis free. Write for it to-day. 


Te, 





ROSES 
GUARANTEED 
\. BLoom 









Box 80 C, West Grove, Pa. 


















FALLEN’S FOOT-EASE 


Shake Into Your Shoes 


Allen’s Foot=Ense, a powder for 
the feet. It relieves painful, swo)- 
len, smarting, nervous feet, and in- 
stantly.takes the sting out of corns 
and bunions. It’s the greatest 
comfort discovery of the age. 
Allen’s Foot=Ease makes tight-fitting 
or new shoes feel easy. It is a cer- 
tain relief for ingrowing nails, sweat- 
ing, callous and hot, tired, aching 
feet. We have over 30,000 testimonials. 
TRY IT TO-DAY. Sold by all 
Druggists and Shoe Stores, 25c. o 
not accept any substitute. Sent 
by mail for 25c.in stamps, 


FRE E TRIAL PACKAGE 
Also Free sampleof the 
FOOT=EASE Sanitury CORN—= 


>» WAD, a new invention. Address 
Foot-Ease.” aLLEN S. OLMSTED, Le Roy, N. Y. 














FORTE DEAR 


Enables the deaf to hear instantly 
and its continued use often restores the 
no trumpet or unsightly 


natural hearing; 
apparatus. Write us to-day and learn how 
you can thoroughly test it before pure 


chasing. In use in hundreds of churches 
and theatres and public buildings at Wash- 
ington. Booklet on request. 


ACOUSTIC CO., 1263 Broadway, N. Y. 











The Murray Vehicles 


Not too costly—not too cheap. Acom- 
bination of style, strength, durability— 
produced from best grade of raw mae 
terials by craftsmen of highest order— 
under direction of the Murray regime 
—and sold at prices that sell them. 


A Murray Creation 
——~, Price $63.00 


\. Any responsible 
‘\ person can order 
} and test Murray 
] Vehicles _ thor- 

oughly before 






4 paying one pen- 
= ——— ny, or obligating 
himself in any way—the only fair way. Our illustrated 
Catalogue No. 27, free for the asking, shows our com- 
plete line of Buggies. Road Wagons, Stanhopes, Con- 
cords, Pheztons, Traps, Surrays, Carriages, Pony 
Vehicles, Grocery Wagons, Laundry Wagons, Passenger 
and Farm Wagons, Busses, Harness and Saddles. 
WILBER H. MURRAY MF6. CO., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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BUSY? 


You absorb more valuable information on 
what the world is doing and thinking from 
one number of 


THE LITERARY DIGEST 


than from a week's reading of miscellaneous 


periodicals. 


| 
| 





| 
| 
| 











, Dwiggins 
PP Lifetime Quality 
‘ trences 


Cos (Less Than Wood” 
LAWN, FARM AND 

na POULTRY FENCES, 
GATES, ETC. Highest Grade. All Work Guaranteed. 
Large Illustrated Catalogue and Special Prices FREE 


Dwiggins Wire Fence Co., §2 Dwiggins Ave., Anderson, Ind 
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HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of 
Stewart Hartshorn on label. 
Get ‘‘ improved,’’ no tacks required. 


Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 


PROFITABLE EMPLOYMENT 


Profitable employment can be had raising squabs for 
market. Send 1cc. for our free booklet, nicely illustrated 
and tel!s how to be successful and be independent. Our 


birds are Supreme. Dept. 25, 
MELROSE SQUAB CO., 24 Harwood PI., Buffalo, N. Y. 





















Mullins Steel Boats Can’t Sink 


—the fastest and safest boats built. Made of pressed steel plates, with air 
chambers in each end like a life boat, they are absolutely safe. Faster, 
lighter and more buoyant than wooden boa 
they don’t leak, crack, dry out or wear out, and every boa 
guaranteed. The ideal boats for pleasure, summer resorts, boat liveries, etc, 
Send for catalog of Motor Boats—Marine Engines 
—Row Boats—Hunting and Fishing Boats. 


THE W. H. MULLINS COMPANY, 143 Franklin St., Salem, Ohio. 


ts—practically indestructible— 
t is absolutely 











| his extradition, and he again escaped. 











— 


the district attorney. Several] days later Murray 
died and Taylor fled. In 1882 a grand jury indicted 
Taylor for manslaughter in the first degree and a 
Systematic search for him was instituted. 


: Taylor 
was traced to Pennsylvania, where it was alleged he 
had allied himself with the Molly Maguires. He es- 


caped from the country but was found eventually 
at the home of his mother in Ireland. He Was ap- 
prehended, but there was some trouble in securing 
Later he re- 
turned to America and settled in the West 


MORE OR LESS PUNGENT 


Figure it Out.—‘‘I notice she bowed to you. J 
she an old acquaintance? ’”’ 
an ‘ 4 : r 
Y-yes; we're slightly acquainted, In fact, she’s 
a sort of distant relation. She was the first wife of 
my second wife’s first husband.’’—Chicago Tribune 


Ss 


No Room,.—‘‘Simpkins refuses to have his flat 
papered,’’ reported the agent of the building. 

‘‘What’s the matter now?”’ inquired the owner, 

‘“‘He claims they haven’t room enough as it is,” 
— Judge. 

Cold Storage.—Hook—‘'I understand he mar- 
ried a cool million.” 

Coox—‘‘Yes; but he’s complaining now because 


he hasn’t been able to thaw out any of it.”’—ZJllus- 
trated Bits. 

The Very Latest.—‘‘Let me see some of your 
black kid gloves,” saida lady toashopman. ‘‘These 


are not the latest style, are they?’’ she asked, when 
the gloves were produced. 

‘‘Yes, madam,” replied the shopman; 
had them in stock only two days.”’ 

““T didn’t think they were, because the fashion 
paper says black kids have tan stitches, and vice 
versa. Isee the tan stitches, but not the vice versa.” 

The shopman explained that vice versa was French 
for seven buttons, so she bought three pairs.—De- 
troit Free Press. 


“‘we have 


Still Time.—A long-haired man walking along 
the street met a little boy, who asked him the time. 

‘‘Ten minutes to nine,”’ said the man. 

‘‘Well,”’ said the boy, ‘‘at nine o’clock get your 
hair cut.” And he took to his heels and ran, the 
aggrieved one after him. 

Turning the corner, the man ran into a policeman, 
nearly knocking him over. 

‘‘What’s up?’’ said the policeman. 

The man, very much out of breath, said: ‘‘You 
see that young urchin running along there? He 
asked me the time, and I told him, ‘Ten minvtes to 
nine,’ and he said, ‘At nine o’clock get your hair 
cut.” °’ 

‘“‘Well,”’ said the policeman, ‘‘what are you run- 
ning for? You've got eight minutes yet.’’—Hap- 
goods Opportunities. 


The Happiest Hour.—Hre—‘‘Do you remember 
the night I proposed to you?”’ 

SHE—‘‘Yes, dear.” 

Hre—‘‘We sat for one hour, and you never opened 
your mouth,” 

SHE—‘‘Yes, I remember, dear.’ 

He—-‘‘Ah, that was the happiest hour of my life.”’ 
—The Catholic Mirror. 


’ 


Right.—‘‘Itcosts more to live than it did years 
ago,”’ said the man who complains. ‘‘ Yes,’’ answered 
the man who enjoys modern conveniences, ‘‘but it’s 
worth more.’’—Washington Star. 


FLEISCHMANN’ 
compresseo YF AS 


HAS NO EQUAL 
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Quality 
Writing 
Paper 





This Trade-mark on every box 


The word Quality in its 
broadest sense is descriptive of 
Whiting Papers. 

ality meaning excellence of 
Bont finish. 

Quality meaning rightness of 
form, style and size. 

Quality meaning distinctiveness 
and elegance. 


WHITING 


Papers 


are to be had appropriate for every form 
of correspondence, in a large variety of 
surfaces and textures. That their superi- 
ority is universally recognized is shown 
by the enormous output of fifty tons 
a day. 


When you think of writing, 
Think of WHITING. 
WHITING PAPER COMPANY 


148-150-152 Duane St., New York 
CHICAGO BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 


Milis: Holyoke, Mass. 

















’ A 42-page Manual containin 
much information on 28 subjects o 
the utmost importance to every man 


who is even remotely interested in 
the pebis welfare. Startling facts about Anarchism, 
Child Labor, Adulteration of Food, Graft, Crime, Cost 
of Living, Home Ownership, Wealth, Socialism, Railways 
iP sa gg Trusts, Teenie, Wages and Hours 
0 r, etc. No agent will call, 

nor do bi obligate xy ON RE VEST 

FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Dept. D, 

44-60 East 23d Street, New York, N. Y. 


JNELEGANCIES 


Get ‘‘A Desk-Book of Errors in English.” 
By F. H. Vizetelly. Price, 83c. by mail. 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, New York 


OF SPEECH AVOIDED 
PEEKSKILL ACADEMY 


76% Year begins Sept. 22. Over 3,000 Former Siudents. 
College reparatory. Cottages and Dormitories. 
Enrollment UPPER SCHOOL (Ages 15-19) 117 
(1908) LOWER SCHOOL (Ages 11-14) 40 
For catalogue address THE PRINCIPALS, 
Lock Box D, Peekskill, N. Y. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


Pars Fifth Avenue, ney Seng aii 
Recommends teachers to colleges, schools and families, 
Advises parents about schools. WM. ©. PRATT, Mgr. 


























Dark and Dank.—‘‘ Well, I d’know,”’ doubtfully 
said Farmer Hornbeak, relative to the proposal of 
his nephew, a recent graduate from an agricultural 
college. ‘‘Mebbe dere’s money in cultivatin’ mush- 
rooms, but where could we plant ’em? They re- 
quire a damp, dark, dank place to grow in, don’t 
they!”’ 

‘*Yes,’’ was the reply. ‘‘And I'll tell you what, 
| Uncle Ezra: we’)l raise them in the parlor.” —Puck. 


Poetry and Reality.—CountTrRy Epiror—‘‘I’m 
glad you brought these spring poems in early,” 

Sprinc Port—‘‘ Yes, sir?’’ 

Country EpiItTor (putting them in the stove)— 
‘*Ves, sir! Most spring poets wait till the weather 
gets too warm to use them.’’—/udge. 





Problem in Division.—Foreman—''How many 
av yez are down thot hole?’”’ 

LABORERS—"' Three.” 

ForREMAN—‘‘The half av yez come up.”"— Judge. 





CURRENT EVENTS 


Foreign. 


April 3.—Thirty-six men, including Lieut. W. E. 
Middleton, commander of the Bnitish destroyer 
Tiger, lose their lives in a collision with the 
cruiser Berwick in night maneuvers off the Isle 


of Wight. 


April 4.—The Reichstag, by a vote of 200 to 119, 
decides that the German language must be 
used in public meetings in all parts of the Em- 
pire. 


April 5.—Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman resigns 
the Premiership, and the resignation is accepted 


by the King. 


April 6.—The Douma succeeds in forcing the re- 
tirement of Alexeieff, Vice-minister of Com- 
merce, the victory being regarded as the first 
step toward establishing ministerial responsi- 
bility. 

April 7.—Reports from Caracas contain the Gov- 
ernment’s sharp reply to Minister Russell’s pro- 
test regarding the opening of mail-bags for the 
Tacoma, and say that relations between Venez- 
uela and America are greatly strained. 

An agreement to check emigration from India to 
Canada is reached between the Dominion and 
British officials. 


April 8.—Advices from Port-au-Prince say that 
the better classes of Haiti are planning a new 
revolt in order to force the intervention of the 
United States. 


H. H. Asquith, Chancellor of the Exchequer, is 
received by King Edward at Biarritz and ap- 
pointed Premier. 


Domestic. 
GENERAL. 


April 3.—The National Populist convention in St. 
Louis nominates Thomas E. Watson, of Georgia, 
for the Presidency. 


April 6.—Central Massachusetts cotton mills re- 
duce the wages of 125,000 employees by 1o per 
cent. 

Six boats of the torpedo flotilla arrive at Magda- 
lena Bay. 


April 7.—Efforts to settle the differences between 
the coal operators and miners in the Western- 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Indiana fields fail at a 
conference in Indianapolis. 


April 8.—The New York State antirace-track-gam- 
bling bills are beaten by a tie vote in the Sen- 
ate at Albany. 


WASHINGTON. 


April 6.—The Army Appropriation Bill passes the 
Senate. 
The Sterling Employers’ Liability Bill and a bill 
providing for a naval station at Pearl Harbor, 
Hawaii, pass the House. 


April 7—The Senate passes the Fortifications 
Appropriation Bill, carrying an aggregate of 
$12,106,187. 


April 8.—A letter written by President Roosevelt 
to the Attorney-General urges the necessity for 
enforcing equal railroad accommodations for 
equal fares for whites and negroes in the South, 

April 9.—A special message urging further legis- 
lation for the repression of anarchy is sent to 
Congress by the President. 

The Employers’ Liability Bill is passed by the 
Senate without amendment. 





SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER 


For ten cents in stamps 
or coin, to pay cost of | 
packing and mailing, we 
will send you enough 









































BarErs 


Sarring ton “Hal! 


Coffee Rr 


to make eight cups of 
delicious coffee, together 
with our beautiful, frost- 
ed aluminum graduate, 
designed for measuri 
(rather than guessing 
the amount of dry coffee 
to be used. 


, a0es not o of 
et give us ba wre. T 






TRY IT AND 
YoU WILL BE CONVINCED 


Barrington Hall is pure, high-grade cof- 
fee, prepared by our patented process—a 
common sense method of treating the berry 
whereby the substances which detract from 
its flavor and healthfulness are removed, 
and the coffee flavor is preserved to a re- 
markable degree. 


By our SPECIAL PRCCESS all dust 
and the bitter cellulose skin, evidently 
placed by nature around the heart of the 
berry to protect it—certainly not intended 
for human use—are removed and thrown 
away; and when you buy a pound of Bar- 
rington Hall you get a pound of the best 
part of the coffee berry only. 


“Steel-cut” means that the coffee is cut 
(not ground) into fine, even par- 
ticles. This cutting does not 
:- crush the little oil cells, as does 
: grinding, and the rich, aromatic 
oil (Food Product), which makes 
coffee flavor, is preserved. This 
explains why a pound of Bar- 
rington Hall makes 15 to 20cups 
more of perfect full-strength coffee than 
will the same weight of ordinary coffee. 





_ PRICE: 350. to 40. per pound, according to local- 
ity. Packed in sealed tins only. If your grocer tries 
to sell you something “‘ just as good,’’ he has his‘own 
interest, not yours, in mind. Write us, and we can 
tell you how and where to get Barrington Hall. If 
you accept an imitation, please do not judge our 
coffee by it. 


Address nearest office 


124 Hudson St., 244 N. Second St., 
New York City °° Minneapolis, Minn. 


BAKER & CoO., 
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THE SEMI-INSANE AND 
THe SEMI-RESPONSIBLE 


By PROF. JOSEPH GRASSET, M.D., Paris 
Translated, with Introduction by SMITH ELY JELLIFFE, M.D. 
New York. 8vo, 400 pages. Cloth, $2.50 net; postpaid, $2.76 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, NEW YORK 











“THE INFLUENCE OF THE 


MIND ON THE BODY” A most interest- 

ing little volume on a widely discussed 
topic, by the famous Dr, Paul Du Bois of the University 
of Berne. 50 cts. net; by mail 54 cts. Funk & Wagnalls 
Company, 44-60 East 23rd Street, New York City. 
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The Cost for Advertisements under this heading is 65 cents per line of six words 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


A SAFE INVESTMENT-—A savings ac- 
count with the Citizens Savings & Trust 
Company of Cleveland, the oldest and larg- 
est institution of its kind in Ohio, with assets 
of over FORTY-TWO MILLION DOLLARS—is 
an idea) form of investment for the reason 
that the principal) is always available and 
cannot depreci ate in value. Send for book- 
let “‘18”’ explaining our system of BANK- 

, , P 
ING BY MAIL at four per cent interest. 





5 per cent. direct obligation of Company 
secured by pledge of first mortgages on pro- 
ductive realty. Presentable for payment 
after two years or may run indefinitely. 
Interest remitted semi- “annually direct to 
holder. Thirty-five years in business. No 
foreclosures s pending. No real estate. Send 
for circular. - € 
WADDELL INVESTMENT COMPANY, 

Investment Bankers, Kansas City, Mo. 


BE YOUR OWN BOSS. = Start Mail- 
Order Business at home; devote whole or 
spare time Ye tell you how. Jery good 
protit. Everything furnishe d. No catalog 
outfit proposition. For “‘Starter,” free 
partic ulars, write D. KRUEGER CO., 155 

Jashington St., Chicago, Ill. 








INCORPORATE your Business under Ari- 
zona Laws. No annual tax. No public state- 
ments. Members exempt from corporite 
debts. Stock non-assessable, Capitalization 
does not affect cost. Cost very small. Blanks, 
laws and particulars free. 

sourOk 1. 44 Securities & Investment Co., 


XL 44, PHOENIX, ARIZONA. 








HOW TO FINANCE A BUSINESS EN- 
TERPRISE clearly shown by valu‘ble de- 


——, booklets (No. 88) which we forward \ 
THE BUSINE SS etd ELOPMENT | 


COMPANY OF AMERI 


Wi Naseau St., New York, 


SAFE INVESTMENT— Will pay6, 8@ 10 per 
cent, First mortgages City and Farm proper: 
ty, twoandthreeyears’time. For particulars 
ad dre »ss H. B. Wordehoff, Plant City, 


WANTED—To borraw $4000.00 at 2% interest 


for five yenne aime, farm and City property 
os that value_as security. 


AAMiLTON BURCH, McRae, Ga. 








HELP AND SITUATIONS 
WANTED 





WANTED— Men and 
women of good ability 
and strong personality 
to represent Dodd, 
Mead & Co. in ali 
parts of the United 
States. References 
required. Address 
Dodd, Mead & Ca, 
New York City. 





PATENTS AND ATTORNEYS 





PATENTS SECURED or fee returned. 
Send sketch for free report as to patent- 
ability. GUIDE BOOK and WHAT TO 
INVENT, with valuable List of Inventions 
Wanted, sent free. ONE MILLION DOL.- 
LARS offered for one invention; $16,000 for 


others. Patents secured by us advertised [ 


free in World’s Progress: sample free. 
Evans Wilkens & Go., 849 “‘F,'' Washington. 





PATENTS that PROTECT—Onr three 


books for inventors mailed on receipt of six 
cents Stamps. R. 8S. B. LACY, 
Rooms 18 to 28 Pacific Bldg 


Washington, D. 0. Established 1869, 


BONDS, MORTGAGES, Etc. 


WE have just issued a printed list contain- 
ing descriptions of fifty First Mortgage 
ago ee — and Foren o00 c for wed by 

ing 

avd and a W e Will ‘send it with our booklet 
“A” vertaining to our methods of doing 
business upon request from See who ay 








FOR THE HOME 


PUKE MAPLE ye aM SYRUP 
DIRECT TO YOU 
eiciniaale pure and ¥* the Lag uality. 
Reference: any bank in Franklin County. 
The sugar-making season is just beginning. 
Order at ones. Cash with same. 





Write for Special price in quantities. 
FARMERS’ XCHANGE, Franklin, Vt. 


THE NAIAD FILTER, new in principle, 
unequaled efficiency, germ-proof, moderate 
cost. Write beng Kieagese pe | Booklet on. Pure 
Water and o trial offer. THE D 


FILTER 00., "& Sudbury Bidg.. Boston. 








ARTISTIC BRASS cuspidors, ash trays and 
bon-bons. Deliver either, ol Q0, currency 

P. O. order or draft. SPECIALTY 
COMPANY, Box 442, candor ille, W. Va. 





A BEAUTIFUL PRESENT, fora friend 
or yourself, is a Navajo Rug. Send for 
rice list describing all grades. 


‘RANK STAPLIN, Farmington, New Mexico. 


PRINTING 








WEDDING Invitations, Announcements, 
etc., with two sets envelopes, elegant stock, 
best print, $3.25 per hundred. Oa))ing and 
business cards, envelopes with return card, 
100 for 50c. Sam ed free. State which. 

F. M. JOHNSO Lowell, Mich. 





WANTED—PRINTING to do by student 
working his own way. Prices and work sat- 
istactory. 


OCK BOX 16, Newport, N. Y. 





BOATS AND MARINE SUPPLIES 





interested in safe and sound 
Highest references furnished, ‘Address 
GANDER & CO., 
Box 10, Grand Forks, N. D., 
,ecurity Bank Bld Z-- Mit ricapotios Minn. 





AUTOMOBILES AND 
SPORTING GOODS 





“BOOKS AND PUBLICATIONS 








v 


SAVE YOUR BOOKS from Loss or Theft 


ARGAINS IN AUTOMOBILES, new 
and ‘second-hand. Largest dealers in the 


FOR SALE 

Fast. eae able cat-boat ** Louise.’’ She has 

es in Rockaway Inlet; was 

flag-ship | ‘of “Jamaica Bay Yacht Club, 

L. 0. ft. 10 in. LW. L., 19 feet; 

Draft 1 ft. >! in Mahogany and oak trim: 
ming throughout, varnished decks. 2x2 o. 

ribs, Spars, new sails standing and run: 

ning rigging goo: pounds of shaped 

Pig iron ballast, 2 air eet ae 


Mahogany Wheel, Coss to Wud, SA. 


A td 


__Minimum, 4 lines 


LITERARY ASSISTANCE 





ARY RESEARCH. GENEALOGY) 
SPECIALTY. TR ANSLA HONS LOo¥ a 
WIDE EXPERIEN 
Miss ATKINSON, ay 9048, 1 48,1 Madison Aye, 
MSS. BOOKS Ww ANTED, W 
authors solicited. A)) sorts Here of n d 
gees; revision orations, lectures, ete. ist 
Literary Bure au, 303 Ade eIphi St., Brooklyn, 


SEEDS, STOCK AND PETs~ 


APs “Te yon Gee nIRE RAISE RAISERS——_ 
you want beautiful, market 
prolific layers, —— growers, ctable birds, 


ture, easy to ep, in 
MAKERS, buy Rhode Ielend tet Nas | 


at lowest price compatible with high 





ity, Ppqkerel s, hens, pullets, etc., and goal; 
to HATCH . Write 5 dor free descriptive 


WALTER SHERMAN, Ashwalk, Newport, R.1. 





JUMBO SQUAB BREEDERS are largest and 
fastest Breeders. Money makers ey verywhere 
Every pair we se)) guaranteed mated and 

anded. Send 4c. stamps for illustrated 

ook. Providence Squab Co., Prov., z£ 








FOR MEN 


RELIABLE CIGARS 

One dollar with your address sent to 
Henry Dehmel, box 675, Wheeling, W. Va. 

will send you straight fram a clean sani. 
tary factory, postpaid, 50 genuine American 
Havana Cigars, handwork, made by Ameri. 
cans. Smoke 10, if unsatisfac tory return 
balance and aed your dollar back. Refer. 
ence: G. Dun 








MISCELLANEOUS 


For the Hair 


HAIR GROWTH stimulated by th x 
ern Vacuum Cap. Sent on 60d. aay pads 


at our expense, No drugs or electricity, 
Removes the cause of Dandruff and falling 


hair. _ Postal brings ate trated 
art 6 Sosy booklet. 


694 Barclay Blk. Denver, Colo, 


The — cig ig 
ong well. THE PLEU.- 
ROME ER will Nelp § YOU 1 dO if 98 44 hap 


hundreds of other Digest subscribers and 
hundreds _ in the YALE GYMN elit 
Even reading the booklet will do you g 


It's yours for the baking, ond YALE Pos}: 


ALS come with i 














W. PARLE OASS, 


fi gavin heir * own book-plate pasted inside 
Book-plates designed % 





PHOTOGRAPHY 


TIMES S. 





EXPERT Photo. Finishing promptly by 


mail. Highest grade work, prices reasona- 
ble, enlargements and copies a specialty. 
Splendid agency proposition for ladies or 


entlemen. 2cts. for particulars. Robt. 
ohnston, 12 No. Main St., Wilkes-Barre,Pa. | EDWIN L. 


world. All makes guaranteed at saving of 

30 to 7% per cent. Sen 

Bie of new prong aeoagyat aaa Gna on an 
ig saving On tires, apparel and supplies. 

Roseland, N O, Send for our new catalog No. 126, just BOX 122, 

issued; it will save you mone 

UARE AUTOMOBILE GoMPanr, 

1599 Broadway, New York City, 
1332 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Il. 


A TW ENTY- -PASSENGER | gasolene 1 motor 


CARL 


or latest complete ay be seen at Belle 
Long Island. 


Price to an immediate pporchaeer $05 cash. 
rbor pare wanes 
For particulars ad 


LITERARY DIGEST. name as publister, “Wi rite for samples and 


es ae TO H. Bird, Pek ‘Ave., New Haven, Conn. 
Post Cards 

PUBLISH your | oe Post Cards. From 

Photographs, Sketches. Your 


rices. Buy direct rt trom. manufacturers 





NURSERIES 


ress of BROOKS & 
158 to 155 Lafayette St., ‘New York City 





Coats-of-Arms 








3 
Geneva, O. SACESON’ S NU RSE ‘RIES, Portland, Me. 


AND CRESTS 
Forestry Planting. 10,000 Red Oak 4 to 6 | SEARCHED and correctly PAINTED for 


sight-seeing car FOR SALE at a sacrifice. | in., $60; Ornamental 100 Swiss Stone Pine | framing in water-colors. 
It has been run _— months. Wr 


Reasonable. 
e to GEORGE TODD, 
$14 MADISON AVE. NEW YORK. 











JUST REAGY 


THE 


SYGHOLOGY o- 
INSPIRATION 


AN ATTEMPT TO DISTINGUISH RE- 
LIGIOUS FROM SCIENTIFIC TRUTH 
AND TO HARMONIZE CHRISTIAN- 
ITY WITH MODERN THOUGHT 








BY 


GEORGE LANSING RAYMOND 


Prof. George Washington University 


F those to whom the MS. has been sub- 
mitted Dr. J. Mark Baldwin, Prof. of 
Psychology in Johns Hopkins University, 
declares the psychological part ‘‘new and 
valuable” ; Dr. Edward Everett Hale says, 
‘““In the range, only too wide, of superficial 
talk on these great subjects, nobody has pre- 
sented them from this point of view”; and 
Dr. William T. Harris, ex-Commiissioner of 
Education, predicts ‘it will interest many 
because it will prove helpful to serious- 
minded people who find themselves on the 
border-land between the Christian and the 
non-Christian.”’ 


12mo, cloth, 340 pages, $1.40 net; by mail, $1.54 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY Publishers 


44-60 East 23d Street, New York 














**The Laugh Trust— Their Book’’ 


HUMOROUS 
FITS tow 20 









Author of 
‘How to Speak in Public’ 





A new collection of 

successful recitations, 
sketches,stories,poems, 
monologues. The fa- 
vorite numbers of favor- 
ite authors and enter- 
tainers. The book also 
containspracticaladvice 
on the deliveryof the se- 
lections. ‘The latestand 
best book for family 
Treading, for teachers, 
elocutionists, orators, 
after-dinner speakers, 
and actors. 
ELSIE JANIS, the wonder- 
fully clever protean actress, 
says: “I can not speak in too 
high praise ofthe opening res 
marks. If carefully read, will 
greatly assist. Have severa 
books of choice se lections, 
but I find some in ‘ Humor- 
ous Hits’ never before pub- 
lished,” 

Cloth, 12mo, 816 pages 
Price,$1 net;postpaid$1.11 


FUNK & WAGNALLS 


44-60 E. 23d St., New York 





| 














NOW READY 


ON SELF- 
CULTURE 


JOHN STUART BLACKIE 


Late Prof. of Greek at Edinburgh University 





A very desirable edition of this 
standard work 
i2mo, cloth, 50 cts. postpaid 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 


44-60 East 234 Street, New York 














How to Treat Nervous Disorders 


See Dr. McComb's article in the April number of 
Tur Homiretic Review. 


30. per copy. $3.00 per year. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, New York 














TOLSTOY on SHAKESPEARE 


An intensely interesting little volume, in which 
Tolstoy gives his candid opinion of what he calls 
Shakespeare’s much overrated genius. $1.00 net. 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, 44-60 East 23d St., N. Y. 











Our readers are asked to mention THE LITERARY DIGEST when writing to advertisers. 
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The]iterary Digest 





Realty Exchange 








Rate for Notices under this heading 65 cents per agate line 


Allow 14 agate lines per inch 





SOUTHERN STATES 








be ACRES—900 CARS—$500, 000.00 


true story of one celery crop. No in- 
ad of whatever character, in any )o- 
cality, is equal to an investment in the 
truck ‘lands at Sanford, Florida. Sub-irri- 
gation by means of strong flowing wells, 
ejimate, and soil produce these results. 
Information free. 


Northern Virginia Farm 
No better farm in state: 300 acres finest blue 
grass land; best section. Brick house; stone 

arn;dairy barn, 65 head;3 tenant houses, etc. 
Superior. If looking for real farm, fine home 


‘near markets and social centers, try this. 


Other farms from $5,000 up 
CLAUDE G. ST EPHENSON, 
Virginia Properties Herndon, Va. 





| FLORIDA ORANGE GROVES 


| Here is your chance to get a home in Flor- 
ida cheap. I have 40 orange groves that 
must be sold either at retail or wholesale 
for cash. All in fine condition. No occu- 
ation more pleasant or profitable. Write 
or descriptive catalog and prices. 
ROBINSON, Sanford, Fla. 





HOWARD-PACKARD LAND CO., SANFORD, FLA. | NEW WINTER HOME 





~ FINE FARM LANDS 


h, Louisiana, yielding 
in Richland es ina, yielding 
good Towns and Schools, on and near Rail- | 
Neda in exchange for City inpeored Prop | 
erty. CHAS. TITCHE, Ragvil 





Valuable Raseen Howth Care| 


oneasy terms. For particulars write 


J.E. Alexander, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Louisiana, ‘Alluvial plantation Missis- 
sippi River and railroad. Splendid invest- 
ment for $33,850. 677acres. A. B. BOOTH 

415 Hibernia Building, New Orleans, La- 


le 

| in Southern Pines, North Carolina, at $3100 
| to a quick buyer. be duplic ated for 
| $4500. Eleven son chine conveniences. 


| Renting now for $875 ‘unfurnished. 


Cc. T. GODWYN, Nevada, Mo. 


| VERGINEA FARM HOUSES 


end 5c (stamps) for ** Reasons Why You 
Should Come to Virginia.” We have a 
fine list of lands. 

PIEDMONT & Sacer LAND CO., Ine, 
Box I, Wil iiamsbarg, Va. 





DAIRY AND 
| pouLtry FARM 
(and truck garden for sale. 2 mies from 


emopolis, A acres. Price $50an acre, 
Address Mrs. S: G. Woolf, Demopolis, Ala. 











bi lee STATES 








For Sale—Saw Mill 


Thirty thousand feet daily capacity. 
Ample supply good oak logs for years 
without having to purchase land or 
standing timber. Only capital re- 
quired is Lor MAN Plant and conduct 
of business. 

Address Box 157, LITERARY DIGEST. 














CALIFORNIA LANDS 
$560 PROFIT AN ACRE 


This year on our irrigated lands 
cleared $000 an acre, There are no crop 
failures. Oranges, figs, prunes, berries, vege- 


tables, poultry raising, dairying. hay raising 
yield good profits every easy 


terms—long time. TRRLGATED LAND Ws 
323 Crocker Bldg., San Francisco. 


A NEW FIELD 
FOR MONEY MAKING 


Put your money in a new country. Invest 
it in farm or fruit lands in the Dakotas, 
Montana, Idaho or Washington, along the 
Pacitic Coast extension of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry. New towns along 
this new line offer excellent openings for 
stores, hotels, trades and professions. Send 

for free descriptive books and folders. F. A. 
MILLER, General Passenger Agent, Chicago. 
TEXAS FIGS—Sure crop—sma)) ig 
with town )ot #230 —monthly or cash. 
literature. Agents wanted. Lik then orale 


sion. Manager,$16 Kiam Kuilding, Houston, Te ras. 
NEW YORK 


FOR SALE 


Three beautiful lots on Long Lake, suit- | 
able for Camps; forest never been cut; fine 
views, splendid spring water, good hunting | 
and fishing; convenient of access. War- | 
ranty Deed. 

RUSSELL THAYER, Broad & Arch Sts., Patin. 

















A Beautiful Country Home | 


for sale; all improvements: exclusive 
neighborhood; brick barn; fine garden, | 


fruit, sheets perv. &c.; iMustrated clrenlar. | 


. DUNBAR 





lonticello, p 8 





|ARKANSAS TIMBER 


5,000 acres of land in Hempstead Coun- 
ty, Arkansas. Estimated standing timber: 


sixteen million feet oak and hickory and 
four million feet yellow pine. Rich 
agricultural) land. Climate healthful. 
home of the E\berta peach, For sale 


on easy terms. Address 


Box 137, Literary Digest 





FOR SALE 
At Fair Oakes, Suburban to Sacramento 
Twenty acres of the most productive fruit | 


best Washington Navel oranges, trees now 
in full bearing. Fruit marketable six weeks 
before that from Southern section, and re- 
ceives highest prices. 
is is a rare opening for anyone desiring 
a profitable home site in a colony of beau- 
ti ul homes. Society, churches, schools of 
the best: Idea) climate: Steady increase 
of land values. 
DR. H. E. FORRESTER, 


210 Swift Block, Pueblo, Celo. 


CALIFORNIA, OREGON, MEXICO 
We invite correspondence from intending 
purchasers of Pacitic Coast Ranches(agricu 
tural or Tanda. Orchards, Timber, Oil or 
Minera! Lands. Choice offerings persona) ly 


griected. orts by reputable experts. 
THE ted ore: MERICAN CORPORATIO 


G61 Mills Bldg., San Francisco, References. 


OKLAHOMA - 


The garden spot of the world. Do you wish 
to make investmen Do you wish i 


nfo 
Imation? Write tod, 0. FISHER, Shawnee, 
Okla., Rea) Estate and Loan Agent. 








land in the State of California. Five acres | 


NEW YORK 





NEW ENGLAND | 


FOR § SAL EB OR RENT 


VILLA CARITA 


WEST CHOP, MARTHA’S VINEYARD 
House contains seventeen rooms, hot and | 
cold water, bathroom, modern plumbing; | 
laundry with set tubs in separate building. | 


Lot contains three acres, one acre woods, ) 
and seventy-five feet frontage on fine bath- | 


ing beach. Bungalow at edge of grove for | 
smoking, lounging, ete. arn, two stalls, 
and Reon for man. Price low and terms 
made eas For further particulars grey 
to. W ALTER H. RENEAR or CHAS. 8 

NOR . Vineyard Haven, Mass., or the 
eee On E. BRISTOL, 140 W. 42d Street, 
New York Cit ty. 


SUMMER HOME 


In beautiful little City in Northern Ver- 
mont. 3 miles from Lake Champlain; elec- 
trie cars to lake; fine fishing and boating; 
beautiful drives; location high and health- 
ful; honse thoroughly built by owner for 
residenc: -e; spacious lawn; wide piazzas 
fine view; corner property; modern im- 
provements; quiet, residential city of 6000; 
good schools, churches, pub)ic buildings 
and stores. rice and te rms reasonable; 
photographs % application. Addr 

Box 155, LITERARY Diaest, 


GREENWICH, CONN. 
To Rent Furnished, season May to Oc- 


tober. Beautiful Sound and Country views. 
New house, select location, newly de ecorated 
and furnished, thirteen rooms, tw: 
two lavatories. laundry and closet i in water: 
Writ cellar, electric lights. Large porches. 
yrite for full particulars. Address 
NER, Lock Box 118, Greenwich, Conn. 














CAPE COD on BUZZARDS BAY 
Furnished house 14 rooms, stable, 22 
acres. Jdead summer or permanent 
home. Will sell or rent. Write owner. 
H. B. L. DINMNICK, 34 No. Market St., Boston 














CONTOOCOOK VALLEY 
Mount Monadnock Dist., N. H. 
Fine residence, paying level farm, { mile 


depot. -00. Description and cuts. 
Cc. R. JAMESON, Antrim, N. 








RIGHT ON LAKE FRONT 


near Long Island Sound, attractive Country 


Plano. Large hone, fireplace, brook, barn, 





or Sale at a Bargain 


AT CLAVERACK 
Near Hudson, N. Y. 


The property known ‘as Hudson River 


Institute. t consists of 20 acres of land 
and two large buildings, containing about 
250 rooms. Suitable for Summer Boarding 


House, School, Sanitarium, Home for Oon- 
f valescents, Ag P hae puke or Orphan Asylum. 
¥ ery healthy. ring water. Pond, 
mnasium and oeene c field on premises. 


Brice, $2,000. Address 
JOHN O. HAVEMEYER, Yonkers, N. ¥. 


ONTEORA 


in-the-Catskills 
Thirty-six acres of land in the mott eX 


usive private park j in the Cats 
most magnificent location with a view 
extending for miles in every direction, 
wo complete gentlemen’ scountry houses, 
one of them having never been_ rent 
Stable, gardens, tennis court, etc. For sale 
or for rent. 
MOORE & WYCKOFF, 
546 Fifth Ave., New York, 
Te). 1263 Bryant. Cor. 45th St. 
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RAINBOW LAKE, ADIRONDACKS 


30 acres. Excellent property, for sale, $2500 | 2 acres; furnished house. Between two wed) 


Write for Booklet 25. Cruttenden, Norwich, Conn. 





stocked lakes. Fine fishing. 


Icehouse filled. 
Outhouses. 


Summer residence or winter 


Farms in N lew En land home for invalid. 1,S00 ft. altitude. 


Illustrated circular 





S. WATERBURY, ak. 39th St., New York. 





\ LELAND, 113 Devonshire St, TBoaton, Skaun. phic NEW SUMNER . HOME 


NEW JERSEY 


KINGSLAND, N. J. 


7 miles out on Lack. R. R.;lots with cement 
walks for Homes and Business, across from 





For Sale, 
Blue Point, L. [I All ~ conveniences. 
Close to water. Boating, bathing, fishing. 
Fine trees. Wil) rent furnished. 
RANK H. MARSTON, 156 sthAv.,N.Y. 


Small Long Island Estate 





Station, $450 to $600; ten minutes walk $125 17 acres, water views, artesian we)), 


to $276, ‘Take 11:45 train Sunday, enquire at) large house, barns, etc., cheap. 


Office of property for 
T. D. DEPAN, or F. D. JAMES, 38 Park Row, N. ¥. 





AT BELMAR, N. J. New and attrac: 


SAMUEL SWETT, Huntington, L. 1 
APARTMENT TO RENT 


The editor of THE LITERARY Diexst will 





* tive furnished ( sublet his apartment of six room 
cottage, 8 rooms, 5 bedrooms, modern im- | York City, near Riverside Drive, furnished, 


provements, shady_grounds. 
season moderate. Will sell. 


F. E. THOMPSON, P. O. Box 521, New York. 


nt for the | from June 1 to Sept. 1, ata moderate price. 


est references exchange 
Address Box 163, TTERARY DIGEST. 





GLEN RIDGE, N. J. 

For Sale—Attractive House and Grounds. 
Pleven rooms and bath. § minutes from 
station Lackawanna Road. Location one 
of the ie for particulars address 


OHAS. T. DODD, 166 Sth Ave., N. ¥. 
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What have YOU to offer in 


REAL ESTATE? 











| 


Is the property you wish to sell one which you believe would 
appeal to some business or professional man of standing ? 








MISCELLANEOUS 
Western Canada Wheat Lands 


Ten thousand acres choice selected wheat | 
lands in the famous Saskatchewan Valley, 
directly on line of Railway, Particulars | 
on application. MEDLEY G. SIDDALL 
Port Elgin, New Brunswick, Canada. 


COUNTRY SEAT IN GERMANY 
FOR SALE—most beautiful location in the | 
Black Forest near University Freiberg i/B. 


Aaa Dr. H y 
1320 State = . MERSMAN, Wis. 








| the copy, publish it, and send you 


\| New York 





You will find it the best possible policy to notify the 168,000 men of this 
sort who regularly read The Literary Digest, that your place is in the market. 


The cost is only 65 cents per agate line, $9.10 per inch (14 lines). 


If you are in doubt as to the most effective way of presenting the ie 


of your property, send us a description of it, if possible a photograph, and 


tell us how much you wish your piantinamah to cost. We will prepare 


}] © To use our May 2d number, your letter must reach us by the 23d of this month. 


City THE LITERARY DIGEST 


bill when the announcement appears. 


Realty 
Exchange 








Four Furnished Cottages to Rent 
Shandaken in heart of Catskills 
giant location. Rent for season from 

. W. N. ACKLEY, 
Brooklyn, "N. Y. 


For Sale;? Profitable @ lake site Board. 
suitable for RK, summer home; about 
mile beautiful lake frontage: healthiest 
location in State. Address by letter, 

BILL NYE, Room 45, 116 Broad St., New York. 











Ideal Country home and farm in the 


most beautiful rural section in America. 3 
hours to New York City; one hour from the- 


| atre district of Albany. Near Great Barring- 


| ton. 139 acres, 11 room house, 6 new barns. 
$7,000, Write for particulars and list 58. 


WOLFE HARTMANN & CO., 
1123 B’way, - - - ~-» New York. 





Our readers are asked to mention THE LITERARY DIGEST when writing to advertisers, 
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The OXYGEN Tooth Powder 


HE question is sometimes asked—How do you get Oxygen, which 
is a gas, into a tooth powder and keep it there? This is done 
by taking advantage of recent advances in chemistry which have en- 








abled us to prepare compounds which when added to water evolve | ee 
Oxygen pas just in the same way as the acetylene gas of the automo- 


bile lamp is set free when water is added to “carbide.” 


These Oxygen compounds are added to a carefully selected base which 
is nicely flavored and designed to preserve the Oxygen compounds until such 
time as the powder is required. Then when CALOX comes in contact with 
the mouth fluids the Oxygen is slowly set free, It is not evolved all at once, 
but gradually and in proportion to the needs of the mouth and teeth. When 
decay attacks the teeth, or when any fermenting food particles are found 
between or upon the teeth, acids are always formed in the mouth, and these 
cause a more rapid liberation of Oxygen resulting in the destruction of germs 
that cause decay or fermentation, while at the same time the acids are neutralized. 
This is what gives CALOX its immense superiority over all other dentifrices. 


Prove It Yourself by an lnteresting Experiment 








We will send you on request a few tablets of Potassium Per- 
manganate. ‘fust dissolve one of these in half a wine glass of water 
and you wil) have a pink colored liquid. Now add a tittle 
CALOX to this loud, stir, and the color will disappear. This 
proves the presence of Oxygen. 


Calox is sold by all druggists, 25c. 


Dainty trial-size can and booklet sent on receipt of 5 cents (stamps or coin). 


McKESSON & ROBBINS, 91-97 Fulton St, NEW YORK 





